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A  STORY  BY  GREGORY  M.  DUNKEL 


It  was  a  long,  liarsli  summer,  greasy  with  that 
peculiar  mixture  of  sweat,  red  clay  dust  and 

BULLPEN 

hard  water  no  soap  removes  and  the  heavy  fat 

from  the  flabby  bellies  of  multitudinous  sows. 

I  didn’t  have  to  stay;  I  was  only  a  high  school 

student  working  for  the  summer  and  the  money 

I’d  earn  wasn’t  needed.  The  main  reason  was 

Jack,  my  first  friend.  I  can’t  remember  any 

other  reason:  I  was  overworked,  despised, 

cheated,  fed  the  cheapest  obtainable  food.  The 
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only  enjoyment  I  had  was  seeing 
the  bastard  wince  whenever  I  did 
something  particularly  stupid  or 
inept;  it’s  a  tremendous  feeling  to 
be  superior  to  someone  and  to  en¬ 
rage  him,  when  he  is  your  boss. 

I  could  have  told  you  what  my 
summer  was  going  to  be  like  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  the  place, 
except  for  Jack.  The  combination 
of  a  late  model  Buick  and  an  out¬ 
house  which  was  obviously  used 
did  things  to  me  right  in  back  of 
my  bowels.  I  knew  who  was  sure 
to  be  using  it  and  I  didn’t  like  the 
idea  at  all.  The  buildings  weren’t 
in  bad  shape,  considering  some  I’ve 
seen,  but  they  did  need  a  coat  of 
paint.  A  stingy  farmer  always  tries 
to  save  on  paint. 

His  barn  was  built  in  the  old 
fashioned  New  England  style,  not 
very  common  in  northern  New 
York:  a  straight  I,  with  a  drive- 
through  barn  floor  separating  the 
cow  barn  from  the  bull  pens  and 
maternity  stalls.  These  opened  off 
a  narrow  lane  that  ran  the  width 
of  the  barn.  One  of  the  pens  was 
used  as  an  entrance  to  the  barn 
floor.  Besides  the  cow  barn,  he  had 
the  usual  grey  cluster,  a  horse  barn, 
where  he  kept  those  glutinous  sows 
for  the  fat  meat  he  liked  so  much, 
and  some  hens,  a  chicken  coop  and 
a  caulney  house  and  an  equipment 
shed. 

The  house  must  have  been  built 
by  a  mad  Victorian  patriarch  with 
delusions  of  super-potency,  or  a 
Mormon  with  three  wives.  It  had 
rooms  inside  of  rooms  and  stair¬ 
cases  I  never  saw  the  three  months 
I  lived  there.  Without  a  doubt,  it 


would  have  held  twenty  people ; 
over  the  Fourth  of  July  they  put 
up  thirty-five  people  with  doubling, 
and  me  sleeping  on  the  floor.  Since 
only  seven  people  used  it  normally 
— the  farmer,  Ernest,  his  wife, 
Madeline,  their  son,  Jack,  his  wife, 
Slobby  Maggie,  and  their  three 
kids — the  rats  had  plenty  of  room. 
The  first  week  I  was  living  there 
they  woke  me  up  running  across 
my  feet  and  trying  to  get  in  my 
bureau.  But  after  I  spread  a  few 
traps  around  the  room,  they 
stopped  bothering  me.  I  just  had 
to  be  careful  getting  up  in  the 
morning. 

His  mother  didn’t  look  like  Jack 
at  all.  She  reflected  the  house  in 
reverse.  She  was  small,  even  tiny, 
and  had  the  crinkly  blue  eyes  and 
the  easy-going  white  hair  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  book  gran’ma.  She  wasn’t. 
The  rest  of  her  was  built  like  a 
featherweight,  hard  quick  muscles 
that  snapped  into  guitar  strings 
whenever  she  hit  at  something. 
And  a  filthier  mouth  I’ve  never 
met.  She  used  obscenity  without 
provocation,  almost  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  the  shock.  It’s  hard 
to  decide  whether  she  was  cheaper 
than  her  husband,  but  her  proudest 
boast  was  that  she  raised  a  family 
of  six  on  $10  a  month  during  the 
depression.  The  gossips  in  town 
had  it  that  she  chewed  tobacco, 
and  I  did  notice  that  the  hair  on 
her  chin  was  stained  brown  and 
her  teeth  were  discolored,  but  I 
never  caught  her  spitting. 

After  I  told  her  I  was  her  new 
student  help,  she  showed  me  to  my 
room,  explained  to  me  what  a  big 
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favor  she  was  doing  allowing  me 
to  sleep  in  this  room  since  it  had 
been  her  son’s  before  he  moved 
to  the  other  section  of  the  house, 
and  told  me  to  change  my  clothes 
and  hurry  up  about  it.  I  had  work 
to  do  and  I  wouldn’t  be  paid  for 
this  day  if  I  didn’t. 

“Are  you  a  Catholic,  Bub?”  she 
snapped  as  soon  as  I  had  put  my 
bag  down. 

I  said  I  was. 

“Drat,”  she  said,  as  if  I  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  being  impotent  or  per¬ 
verted  or  something  equally  as 
heinous.  “I’ve  never  seen  a  papist 
who  could  do  a  spit  of  work, 
‘specially  the  fat,  flabby,  big¬ 
breasted  kind  like  you.  Damn  it 
all,  we  always  have  bad  luck  with 
our  hired  hands.” 

I  had  packed  away  all  my  extra 
clothes,  hung  up  my  suit  and  taken 
off  my  shirt  and  shoes,  but  she  still 
hadn’t  left.  I  wondered  whether 
she  expected  me  to  undress  in  front 
of  her;  then  came  her  final  ques¬ 
tion. 

“You  don’t  booze  or  smoke  or 
play  around  with  girls,  do  you?” 

Because  I  was  still  babyfat  and 
at  that  time  innocent  of  all  those 
vices,  I  said  no. 

As  I  walked  away  from  the 
house,  I  could  feel  my  work  boots 
squish  the  juicy  rye  and  my  new 
stiff  dungarees  tingle  in  the  late 
warmth  of  a  June  afternoon.  I 
didn’t  find  my  summer  boss  or  his 
son  and  my  friend  Jack  in  the 
equipment  shed  or  the  horse  barn, 
where  she  told  me  to  look,  so  I 
went  into  the  barn  itself.  I  stood 


in  the  barn  floor  for  a  minute 
noticing:  the  door  in  the  door  of 
the  barn  was  oddly  romantic;  it 
was  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  hay  chaff,  hay  dust,  hay 
seeds,  short  straws,  a  cough-maker 
for  sure;  the  barn  in  June  had  that 
ugly,  sweaty  heat  which  belongs 
to  August,  a  sweat-breaker  this 
one ;  they  still  used  a  chain  lift  and 
hay  forks. 

Then  I  heard  the  voices  arguing 
in  the  pens. 

I  stood  there  for  a  long  time 
waiting  for  them  to  recognize  me. 
I  didn’t  mind  because  I  was  sen- 
sifying  myself.  It  was  nine  months 
since  I  had  smelled  barn  smells, 
so  sense-filling  and  pungently  thick 
that  I  could  remember  them  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  tinged  with  huge 
amounts  of  subtle,  off-color  flavors, 
spliced  from  ammonia,  hay  of  all 
sorts,  spilled  feed  and  splashed 
milk,  musty  silage,  disinfectants, 
all  the  stenches  and  odors  which 
birthing,  living  and  corrupting  can 
meld.  Slowly,  I  began  to  listen  to 
the  argument,  silently. 

A  bull,  a  thick-chested,  strong¬ 
headed,  straight-legged,  big-bodied, 
well-set,  sharp-horned,  well-bred, 
a  black  and  white  bull.  A  good, 
high-producing-type  Holstein  and 
no  savage  yet,  was  the  brunt  of 
one  voice. 

Meat  and  money,  slugged  the 
other,  besides  the  crush,  trample, 
threat  of  danger.  Softer,  surer 
now,  no  risky  chance,  trusting 
hope  and  ignorance,  the  guts  of 
men  gored  are  bright  red. 

My  senses  were  too  filled  then, 
too  seized  to  bother  to  apprehend 
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the  images  that  projected  the 
voices.  They  weren’t  more  than 
blobs  of  half-strained  light. 

The  brown  flutter  broke  my  eye 
veil  when  one  of  them  waved  his 
arms.  And  then  I  saw  the  farmer’s 
son,  the  man  I  knew  by  the  name 
of  Jack.  He  was  shouting. 

“You  can’t  sell  breeding  stock 
for  meat.  That  bull’s  worth  more 
money  alive  than  dead.  You  know 
we  only  got  him  at  the  sell-off 
’cause  he  was  sick.  And  now  you 
want  to  sell  him,  because  meat’s 
high  and  you’re  scared  he’ll  might 
turn  mean  one  of  these  days.  How 
in  the  name  of  the  blue  witch  are 
we  ever  going  to  get  any  high  pro¬ 
ducing  stock  if  we  don’t  keep  onto 
the  good  bull  we  got  now?  You’re 
always  shooting  off  at  the  mouth 
about  how  someday  we’ll  might 
make  more  than  a  mean  living  off 
this  place.  Tell  me  how  if  we  go 
selling  good  stock?  How  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  get  any  place  when  I’m 
farming  it  alone  after  you’re  gone, 
if  I  don’t  have  anything  to  work?” 

“First  of  all,”  his  father  let  go 
with  a  burst  in  his  foreman  tone, 
which  he  reserved  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  times  he  wanted  to  be  sarcastic 
or  domineering,  “we  don’t  got  the 
papers  for  him,  so  there  ain’t  no 
use  in  us  trying  to  sell  him  for 
studding.” 

“We  can  keep  him  ourselves.  I 
don’t  want  to  sell  him ;  he’s  a  nice, 
gentle,  well-bred  bull.” 

“Second,  he’s  pretty  old  for  a 
bull  not  to  be  mean  and  there’s  no 
sense  in  taking  chances.  You  never 
seen  a  man  gored,  or  trampled  in 


the  gutter,  but  I  have.  It  ain’t  a 
nice  sight.  You  forget  or  slip  or  he 
gets  mean  and  smart  or  cute  and 
you  won’t  farm  it  by  yourself,  even 
if  you  do  live. 

“Third,  he  ain’t  good  enough  for 
us  to  risk  the  chance  that  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  produce.” 

“Sometimes  you  have  to  take 
chances  if  you’re  ever  going  to 
get  anywhere.” 

“Shut  up.  I’m  talking  and  I’m 
your  father  and  you’ll  listen  to  me. 
You’ll  never  be  old  enough  to  give 
me  lip. 

“Fourth,  I  was  talking  to  Buck- 
buck  on  the  phone  today  and  he 
said  prices  are  real  high  and  he’d 
send  a  truck  out  this  afternoon. 
We  can  use  the  money.” 

Jack  looked  as  if  his  father  just 
told  him  there  was  no  Santa  Claus. 

“O.K.  If  you  say  so,  I  guess  we’ll 
have  to  sell  him,  but  I  don’t  see 
no  sense  in  busting  my  butt  work¬ 
ing  here  if  we  ain’t  going  to  go 
any  place.  I  might  be  better  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Seaway;  I  sure  as  hell 
would  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
money.” 

I  was  afraid  to  stand  there  lis¬ 
tening  longer ;  this  was  none  of  my 
passion.  The  fury  involved,  seeking 
its  release,  might  flare  on  me.  I 
moved  forward  into  the  alleyway 
and  stood  there,  waiting  in  full 
sight. 

Ernest  went  on  to  say,  “Oh  now, 
don’t  jitter  yourself  about  that 
now.  We’ll  keep  our  eyes  sharp  for 
stock-sales  and  pick  us  up  a  good 
young  bull  before  long.  This  one’s 
too  big  and  dangerous.  Buckbuck 
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told  me  just  the  other  day  of  three 
good  sales.” 

As  if  I  had  just  walked  through 
the  door,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“You’re  our  new  hired  boy  for  the 
summer,  hey?  What’s  your  name?” 

“Albert  Frank,  sir.” 

“You  a  hard  worker,  Al?  You 
come  from  New  York,  don’t  you? 
Do  you  smoke?  .  .  .” 

Harsh  work  and  the  accidents 
he  hadn’t  avoided  had  made  Ernest 
Fox  a  grave-tottering,  feeble  sham¬ 
bles  of  shanky,  useless  muscles,  in 
fifty-five  years.  Arthritis  had 
lumped  his  bones  into  painful 
rigidity.  His  blue  eyes  were  young, 
but  his  face,  hands,  hair,  all  were 
old. 

I  hated  that  man,  despised  him, 
cursed  him  with  the  same  words  he 
taught  me ;  provincial,  bigoted, 
stupid,  proud  of  his  peasant  ways, 
exacting,  I  thought  of  him  as  the 
archetype  of  all  Black  Protestants 
who  have  fallen  from  fervor.  I 
shouldn’t  blame  him  for  all  these 
faults,  for  his  own  illiteracy.  A 
man  born  in  a  semi-pioneer  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Quebec  bush,  a  lum¬ 
berjack,  a  railroad  laborer,  a 
harvest  hand  until  thirty,  a  share¬ 
cropper  for  most  of  his  life,  cannot 
be  blamed  for  certain  indelible 
marks. 

But  he  was  cruel  and  sarcastic. 
I  was  young  and  very  homesick. 

His  son  Jack  was  different.  He 
was  still  alive,  not  yet  cycled 
through  the  wear  of  the  seasons. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  too  small 
for  farming,  too  light  for  the 
hearty  strain  it  requires.  He  hadn’t 


given  in  yet,  but  his  muscles  were 
already  bound.  Like  his  father,  he 
had  black  hair  and  quick  blue 
eyes,  and  the  same  rough,  red  com¬ 
plexion. 

I  never  knew  a  harder  worker. 
Everything  he  did  was  on  the  run 
or  at  double  quick  time.  The  town 
gossips  had  it  that  he  wore  out  a 
tractor  a  year,  a  hired  hand  a  sum¬ 
mer,  and  anything  else  in  less  time 
than  a  normal  person  would  use  it. 
As  they  said,  “The  machine  ain’t 
made  which  works  at  it  harder  or 
faster  than  Jack  Fox,”  and  his 
neighbors  made  sure  to  invite  him 
to  all  the  haying  bees.  He  could 
bale  more  bales  and  take  down 
more  hay  in  a  given  amount  of 
time  than  anybody  around. 

He  cut  hay  in  the  same  way  a 
hawk  takes  chicken,  wheel,  swoop 
and  pounce.  And  he  was  still  poor 
for  all  this  hard  work.  Whenever 
we  went  into  town  for  supplies  or 
repairs,  I  was  the  one  who  treated 
him  to  a  tonic. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  good  farmer. 
He  felt  he  loved  the  land ;  he  loved 
animals;  he  was  good  with  them. 
It  puzzled  him  why  he  didn’t  make 
more  money  than  he  did.  He  never 
realized  that  he  was  too  stupid. 

I  liked  Jack.  I  don’t  know  why 
I  liked  him  but  I  did.  He  was  not 
the  type  of  person  I  usually  like 
or  respect,  functionally  illiterate, 
stupid,  father-warped,  coarse  and 
disgustingly  filthy. 

A  buddy  of  his  told  me  he  left 
school  as  soon  as  he  turned  sixteen, 
without  even  a  grammar  school 
diploma,  and  married  “Slobby 
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Maggie”  the  next  month.  It  wasn’t 
that  he  was  too  dumb,  he  just 
didn’t  know  enough. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  while  we 
were  sitting  under  the  bridge,  his 
buddy  drinking  beer  and  me  root 
tonic,  he  told  me  all  about  Worker 
Jack.  “They  had  three  kids  in  two 
years.  After  this  last  snot,  her  old 
lady  took  him  aside  and  explained 
things  to  him.  She’s  twice  as  slobby 
as  her  daughter,  but  she’s  got  more 
sense :  she  din’t  marry  a  farmer. 

“I  used  to  take  Slobby  Maggie 
out  when  she  wasn’t  quite  as  fat 
and  filthy,  but  now  seeing  what 
she  looks  like  after  she’s  married 
for  four  years,  I’m  glad  Worker 
Jack  took  her  off  my  hands. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong.  She  may 
be  slobby  now,  but  she  was  a  nice 
clean  kid  when  I  knew  her.” 

Being  innocent  at  the  time,  I 
was  shocked,  horrified  at  the  fact 
that  somebody  I  knew  was  im¬ 
moral.  But  I  still  liked  him. 

He  had  the  habit  of  wearing  his 
undershirts  until  they  rotted  off 
him.  He  didn’t  like  to  wear  under¬ 
pants  and  I  don’t  think  he  ever 
wore  them.  I  asked  him  why  once. 
I  was  curious. 

There  were  excuses.  He  told  me 
that  he  did  it  to  save  his  wife 
washing  and  to  make  it  easier  for 
her.  He  knew  that  she  had  a  hard 
life  and  he  wanted  to  make  it  as 
soft  as  possible.  Besides,  clean 
clothes  every  day  seemed  a  funny 
waste  of  effort  to  him.  For  some 
reason,  mainly  because  his  mother 
thought  the  same  way  and  she  did 
my  laundry,  I  thought  his  excuses 


were  reasonable.  I  stank  and  he 
stank. 

Once  we  were  clearing  a  stone 
wall  and  uncovered  some  sort  of 
green,  yellow  and  brown  snake. 
Nobody  was  in  any  danger;  it  was 
just  in  our  road.  A  stick  teased 
it  to  strike,  fangs  flaring,  open, 
slithering  full  forward  in  a  burst 
of  dappled  colors.  In  the  tick  of 
time  it  lay  flat,  he  pressed  the  flat 
of  his  brush  scythe  against  its 
spine  and  then  kicked  its  head  off. 

Another  time,  walking,  or  rather 
jogging  up  to  dinner  after  fixing 
fence,  we  cornered  a  coon  against 
a  woodpile.  He  fluffed  up  his  fur 
twice  as  large  and  hissed,  spit  like 
a  half  a  dozen  squalling  tomcats 
and  those  needle-nosed  teeth  of  his 
looked  just  right  for  rapidly  slip¬ 
ping  flesh  from  bone. 

Jack  walked  up  to  the  coon 
slowly,  suddenly  faked  with  his 
left  hand  and  then  when  the  coon 
snarled  that  way,  grabbed  his  tail 
with  his  right.  I  think  the  coon 
was  surprised.  Jack  was;  the  coon, 
surprised  or  not,  started  climbing 
up  his  tail,  all  set  to  separate 
Jack’s  wrist  from  the  hand  that 
held  him. 

Jack  jerked  his  hand  back  and 
then  started  swinging  the  coon, 
still  caterwauling,  hissing  and 
screeching,  around  his  head.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  bash  its 
brains  out,  but  instead  he  took  off 
in  a  dead  run  for  the  house,  still 
swinging  the  coon.  I  followed,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  stay  out  of  coon- 
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throwing  range.  It  turned  out  that 
he  wanted  it  for  a  pet. 

I  guess  that’s  why  I  like  him.  I 
still  see  him  running  up  the  hill, 
swinging  the  coon. 

The  truck  didn’t  come  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  it  broke  down.  It  came  a 
week  later.  We  had  been  haying  it 
on  the  back  meadow,  so  we  didn’t 
see  it  arrive.  As  we  were  washing 
up  for  dinner,  we  saw  Madeline 
come  running  out  of  the  barn. 

“Why  in  hell  weren’t  you  here 
when  the  truck  came?”  She  cursed 
and  continued,  “You  better  get  out 
to  the  barn  quick  and  see  what  that 
stupid,  pimple-head  Buckbuck  has 
fouled  up  now.  I’ve  got  better  busi¬ 
ness  than  waiting  dinner  for  you 
an’  watching  out  for  your  pocket- 
book.  If  you  don’t  hurry,  you’ll 
be  selling  that  bull  for  mink  meat.” 

Jack  grabbed  a  pitchfork  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  door. 

“That  stupid  French  squawman 
Buckbuck  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
bush  he  was  born  under.  Only  a 
cheap  half-black  Canuck  could 
mess  up  a  simple  job  this  bad, 
sending  a  skinny  boy  and  a  skinny 
old  man  to  pick  up  a  bull.” 

His  father  just  kept  on  repeat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  profanities,  “Buck- 
buck  ain’t  goin  to  get  none  of  my 
business  no  more.”  It  sounded  like 
the  mumblings  of  a  perverted 
drunk,  caught  in  the  same  delirium 
time  after  time. 

The  bull  was  indeed  a  mess. 
Blood  was  drooling  out  of  his  nose 
in  long  frothy  strings  and  every 
time  he  shook  his  head,  they  went 
lacing  back  over  his  shoulders, 
girdling  his  sharp  horns ;  his  knees 


were  skinned  and  he  had  a  band  of 
blood  speckles  across  his  haunches 
and  across  his  rump. 

A  two-piece  clown,  was  all  I 
could  think,  with  his  eyes  rolled 
pink  and  deep  into  his  head,  and 
the  pink  and  red  of  his  blood  froth 
dabbed  over  his  black-and-white 
skin,  a  huge  enraged  clown. 

I  looked  around  for  the  boy  and 
the  old  man  but  I  couldn’t  see 
them.  There  was  a  stock  truck  in 
the  middle  of  the  barn  floor,  a  bull, 
but  no  driver  or  helper.  Maybe  the 
bull  ate  them,  I  thought.  Jack  told 
me  from  between  his  teeth  to  grab 
a  pitchfork.  Between  us,  we  man¬ 
aged  to  prod  the  bull,  spent  now 
and  no  longer  a  full-blooded  brute, 
back  into  the  pen.  He  gave  Jack 
and  me  no  trouble,  didn’t  even  fuss. 

Then  they  appeared  from  under 
the  truck.  The  old  man  was  a 
withered,  juice-less  frenchy  French 
Canuck  who  kept  on  jabbering 
away  and  screaming  about  our 
dangerous  bull,  even  while  he  was 
brushing  the  chaff  off  his  trousers. 
The  boy,  the  boy  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  He  couldn’t.  His  breathing 
was  too  short,  jerky,  too  painful. 
He  was  drawing  his  breath  as  if  it 
had  been  knocked  away  more  than 
once  and  he  didn’t  want  to  lose  it 
again. 

We  sat  on  the  truck’s  running 
board  together  and  watched  their 
yowling,  screaming  and  mutual 
cursing.  It  was  no  blood  on  our 
trousers.  When  he  finally  caught 
up  on  his  wind,  I  asked  him  what 
happened. 

“We  didn’t  have  no  trouble 
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catching  the  brute.  My  uncle 
dropped  a  handful  of  grain  into 
the  mealtrough  and  as  he  was  lick¬ 
ing  it  up,  grabbed  his  nose  ring 
and  snapped  the  lead  on  him. 

“We  both  were  leading  him  onto 
the  barn  floor,  when  he  balked.  So 
my  uncle  told  me  to  give  the  beast 
a  slap  on  the  rump.  Maybe  that’ll 
move  him.  Screw,  I  never  knew  a 
bull  to  jump  sideways.  I  landed 
against  the  side  of  the  stall  and  it’s 
lucky  for  me  that  nothing  was 
worse  hurt  than  my  wind. 

“Anyways,  when  he  jumped,  my 
uncle  was  ready  for  once  and  got 
him  out  onto  the  barn  floor  without 
straining.  But  it  took  us  a  little 
while  to  get  him  squared  away  to 
the  ramp;  I  guess  he  was  spooked 
some.  Then  he  refused  to  put  a 
hoof  on  it. 

“I  tried  pushing  him  and  crimp¬ 
ing  his  tail,  while  my  uncle  pulled, 
but  that  didn’t  work.  Then  we 
switched  and  my  uncle  pounded 
his  hip  bone  with  a  rock  and  kicked 
him  in  the  hocks.  This  got  him  half 
way,  but  we  couldn’t  get  him  any 
further.  Bimbam,  he’s  my  uncle, 
was  pretty  t.o.-ed  by  then,  so  he 
told  me  to  snap  the  long  lead  on 
the  damn  thing  and  pull  from  the 
front  of  the  truck.” 

“Inside  or  outside?” 

“Outside.  Inside,  you  might  get 
well  mauled.  We’ve  got  this  bar 
here  to  take  a  hitch  around  and 
the  other  truck’s  got  a  winch. 

“When  I  started  pulling,  Bim¬ 
bam  started  whacking  the  bull 
with  a  pitchfork.  Whup,  whup, 
whup.  I  could  here  him  from  here 
busting  holes  in  the  bull’s  hide. 


Whup,  whup,  whup.  When  he  had 
pretty  well  covered  one  side,  he 
stopped  for  a  minute  and  then 
started  on  the  other.  Whup,  whup, 
whup.  After  about  five  minutes 
more,  with  Bimbam  getting  tired 
and  madder  and  the  bull  starting 
to  moo  but  still  not  moving,  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

“He  hit  the  bull  in  his  sensitives. 
That’s  what  he  told  me  under  the 
truck,  the  stupid  fool.  I  felt  the 
rope  go  slack  fast  and  then  the 
truck  shake  a  little.  At  the  same 
time,  I  heard  sort  of  a  squishy  sort 
of  sound.” 

They  had  stopped  arguing  by 
then  and  were  talking  about  what 
they  had  to  do.  If  the  bull  wasn’t 
killed  soon,  he’d  die  anyway,  at 
the  rate  he  was  bleeding.  Jack  was 
looking  like  he  just  found  out  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  and  let  his  father  and 
Bimbam  do  all  the  figuring.  The 
bull  was  moaning  hoarsely,  like  a 
child  who  has  just  finished  being 
whipped. 

“It  was  a  sloppy  sound,  like  a 
slab  of  beef  slapped  down  on  the 
butcher’s  table.  I  guess  the  bull 
busted  his  nose  into  the  end  post 
of  the  divider.  I  still  had  hold  of 
the  ropes,  so  when  he  backed  off 
he  pulled  me  off  my  back.  I  put 
my  shoulder  on  the  rope  and  my 
feet  on  the  truck  bed.  I  didn’t  want 
to  lose  what  I  already  had.  The 
bull  was  screaming  worse  than  a 
nursery  full  of  roasting  babies  and 
I  was  getting  scared.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  the  lead  let  go  and  I  landed  on 
my  gut.  I  had  lost  nearly  all  my 
wind  but  when  I  heard  my  uncle 
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screeching,  ‘The  bull  is  free,’  I 
managed  to  crawl  under  the  truck. 
Bimbam  had  enough  sense  to  crawl 
under  too.  The  bull  tried  butting 
the  side  of  the  truck  once  or  twice 
and  when  that  didn’t  do  any  good, 
he  began  to  wait.  Then  you  came.” 

“Gee,  doesn’t  your  uncle  know 
how  to  handle  bulls?” 

“Sure  he  does.  He’s  been  workin’ 
with  them  all  his  life.  He  just  gets 
flustered  and  angry  sometimes.” 

Ernest  and  Bimbam  finally  de¬ 
cided  on  a  plan  of  action. 

“This  is  what  we’ll  do,  Bimbam. 
We’ll  blindfold  him  to  quiet  him 
down  so  as  we  can  handle  him.  We 
can’t  use  his  nose,  but  somebody 
can  lead  him  by  the  horns.  With 
a  halter  on  him  and  a  rope  around 
the  horns,  it  will  be  safer  than 
using  a  staff.  It’s  makeshift,  but 
what  else  can  we  do?” 

“And  who  is  going  to  take  that 
crazy  animal  by  the  horns?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  not  me.  There  are  safer 
things  in  life  than  grabbing  a  big 
bull.” 

They  asked  me  but  I  refused 
pointblank.  I  wasn’t  risking  my 
life  for  a  five  dollar  bonus.  The 
boy  had  sense  enough  to  refuse  too. 
This  left  only  Jack.  The  other  two 
were  too  old  and  infirm.  Besides, 
they  were  bosses. 

Jack  volunteered.  His  face  had 
twitched  itself  white ;  his  hands 
had  fluttered  themselves  gray;  his 
muscles  were  sliding,  massing, 
twisting  in  upon  themselves  and 
all  in  vain.  These  impotent,  infirm 
old  men,  by  their  very  age  and  im- 
potency,  had  destroyed,  bloodied 
the  future  hope  of  his  life  with 


him  as  their  final  instrument.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  of  this  he 
realized,  but  he  felt  it  all.  He 
looked  like  a  newspaper  picture  of 
a  mother  watching  the  hooks  of 
the  police  grapnels  hauling  her 
child  up  from  the  pond.  His  lips, 
his  mind  were  not  now  convulsed 
with  a  lack  of  wit  or  incomprehen¬ 
sion.  They  were  locked  to  his 
father’s  will.  But  who  can  control 
spirit? 

“I  don’t  need  anybody  else  in 
the  bullpen.  Too  dangerous,  too 
many.  He  knows  me  well.  I  can 
comfort  him  easier  alone.”  He 
hesitated  a  moment  at  the  gate, 
while  his  body  turned  to  grace  and 
his  hands  soothing  caresses.  The 
hand  passed  bloody  and  tender 
down  the  bull’s  spine  once. 

Then  the  blindfold  and  the  halter 
went  on  without  a  twitch,  a  shiver 
in  his  bulk.  This  done,  Jack  tickled 
him  between  the  horns;  for  the 
last  time,  crinkled  his  ear.  He  led 
him  out  slowly. 

We  put  the  horn  rope  on  him  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  pen,  without 
stopping.  Ernest  and  I  held  on  to 
that,  Bimbam  and  the  boy  the 
halter.  Jack  pulled  the  horns.  The 
bull  moved  very  slowly,  almost 
stately  in  the  measured  pace  of 
his  stride,  and  we  all  were  afraid 
that  he  would  stop  and  then  what 
would  happen  to  this  tinker’s  ar¬ 
rangement  ? 

But  he  never  hesitated.  Jack 
kept  on  soothing  him,  smoothing 
the  jerks  and  lurches  his  stiffness 
and  hurts  produced  before  they  be¬ 
came  enough  to  disrupt  this  gro¬ 
tesque  procession. 
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The  ramp  made  no  difference. 
We,  the  bull,  his  four  escorts  and 
one  companion,  moved  on  at  the 
same  rate.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
truck,  Bimbam  and  the  boy  had 
to  drop  off  the  halter,  because  it 
was  too  short  for  them  to  lay  in 
back  of  the  bull  and  there  was  no 
room  in  the  divided  truck  for  them 
and  the  bull.  They  would  have  been 
crushed.  So  they  grabbed  hold  of 
the  horn  rope  and  Jack  went  on 
alone. 

The  four  escorts  played  out  the 
horn  rope  nice  and  easy  slow. 

I  noticed :  the  thickly  clotted 
gouts  of  blood  on  the  lead  post; 
the  way  rope  turns  dry  and  pale, 
slides  slippery  when  your  hands 
sweat  fear;  fear,  in  me,  them,  in 
him ;  the  fear  of  the  trembling 
beast;  the  raunchy,  carrion  smell 
left  by  brute  fear  of  death  concen¬ 
trated. 

Jack  reached  the  end  of  the 
truck  and  put  the  bulks  head  in 
the  yoke;  closed  it.  Slipped  off  the 
blindfold  and  the  horn  rope.  He 
threw  the  rope  over  the  bulks  back 
and  then  stopped. 

I  wondered.  Did  he  believe  in  his 
father’s  will  that  forced  him  into 
such  stupidity  or  merely  suspend 
judgment?  Can  he  realize  what 
his  futile  resistance  did  to  both? 
All  his  peasant  hopes,  all  his  future 
prosperity  and  pride,  all  the  in¬ 
crease  and  yield  due  his  deter¬ 
mined,  cycled,  extorted  labor  now 
was  yoked  with  this  brute  soon  to 
be  slaughtered.  Did  this  gag  him, 
reckless  him?  No  sympathy  from 
this  sorrow,  only  determined,  fixed 
apathy. 


We  relieved  too  soon.  There  was 
no  room  for  him  to  get  past  the 
bull  on  that  side,  so  Jack  stepped 
over  his  neck  and  tried  the  other. 
The  bull  shifted.  They  moved 
through  the  whole  routine  again, 
but  there  was  still  no  room  to  pass. 
I  could  feel  Jack  begin  to  wonder. 
And  again.  And  it  was  now  obvious 
danger. 

“Bust  him  one  in  the  nose!”  was 
his  father’s  suggestion. 

He  put  one  foot  on  the  yoke,  his 
hands  on  the  bulks  shoulders  and 
then  all  at  once  he  vaulted  well 
clear  of  his  hoofs,  landing  on  his 
feet.  There  was  some  grace  in 
those  tight-bound  muscles. 

The  horn  rope  he  had  forgotten 
tangled  on  first  step  and  he  fell 
square  on  his  face. 

The  back  of  his  trousers  was 
streaked  with  bulks  blood,  the 
front  soaked  with  stock  truck  filth ; 
his  hands  mixed  blood  and  filth,  his 
face  just  filth.  He  was  a  little  boy 
in  a  mud  puddle,  a  calf  in  a  pig 
pen,  a  soldier  after  swamp  ma¬ 
neuvers,  a  boy  scout  after  a  mud 
fight,  and  he  was  mad,  spitting, 
spuming  mad.  Off  the  ramp,  he 
started  for  Bimbam.  This  time  the 
halter  tripped  him  and  the  absurd¬ 
ity,  the  pettiness,  the  waste  must 
have  reached  him  then.  After  he 
untangled  himself  from  the  halter, 
he  wiped  away  the  heaviest  of  the 
filth  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 

He  cursed  while  he  wiped:  the 
hardships  a  farmer  had  to  suffer 
to  gain  a  decent  living  and  the  bull  ; 
his  wife  and  my  cowardice;  his 
hardships  and  his  feet ;  damn 
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Buckbuck  and  that  foul-up  Bim- 
bam.  He  went  on  to  the  general 
state  of  nature,  after  all  the  press¬ 
ing  topics  had  been  polished  off.  It 
was  quite  an  impressive  display. 

This  sort  of  filth  must  have 
bothered  Jack  intensely  for  him  to 
wash  his  hands  and  face  three 


times  over,  and  then  go  into  the 
house  and  take  a  bath  and  change 
his  clothes,  even  before  he  had  had 
his  dinner.  Any  of  these  events 
were  odd,  their  combination  ex¬ 
tremely  so. 

We  never  did  get  the  horn  rope 
back. 


poem 

Your  soft  hair  is  the  tender  net 

that  holds  my  dreams 
within  reason. 

But  your  sideglance  is  unbelievable 

Sending  me  into  a  spinning  column  of 
steel  staircases; 

I  run  up  the  buildings  barefeet 

And  break  all  the  windows  with  my  hammer ; 

From  each  one  I  hear  a  scream. 

.  .  .  but  I  can  never  pay 
for  all  those  windows 
...  so  I  keep  on  running  .  .  . 

paul  hoare 
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DANNO 

LOST 


t>y 

J  oseph 
Scalley 


It  was  nine-fifteen  and  the  night 

was  hot,  so  I  found  the  chest 

where  it  was  cool.  I  had  arched 
my  body  into  a  question  mark 

while  I  was  eating  a  peach  so 

the  juice  would  not  drip  onto 

my  shirt  and  pants.  When  you 

sweated  at  night  it  was  cool  in 
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the  chest  and  you  wanted  to  loiter 
there  even  with  the  whirrrr  of  the 
cooling  unit  on  the  ceiling  right 
over  you.  You  did  not  even  mind 
the  puddles  of  water  on  the  floor 
which  formed  from  the  dripping  of 
the  pipes  which  crisscrossed  over 
the  ceiling  into  the  loud  whirrrr. 

Danno  stood  beside  me.  ‘‘Kid, 
you’re  new  here.  I  figure  you  want 
to  get  along.”  I  kept  nibbling  at 
the  peach  and  listening  to  Danno’s 
West  End  Italian  tones. 

“You  give  these  guys  a  chance 
and  they’ll  run  your  ass  off.  Do 
more  and  they  want  more.  They’re 
never  satisfied.  .  .  .” 

Not  touching  the  fruit  as  I  did, 
Danno  only  talked.  It  must  have 
been  the  initiation  process.  The  job 
was  simple,  though,  and  I  felt  I 
was  doing  as  much  as  I  should  do. 

The  brown  Food  Mart  jacket 
Danno  wore  did  not  cover  his 
black,  pinstriped  shirt  completely 
and  the  shirt  was  dirty  at  the  neck. 
“Just  take  your  time,  kid,  you’ll 
be  all  right.”  He  turned  away  and 
I  thought  he  had  said  all  he  was 
going  to  say,  but  he  faced  me 
again. 

“I’m  telling  you  this  for  your 
own  benefit ...  I’m  just  suggestin’. 
You  know  you  can  do  what  you 
want.” 

I  nodded  a  smile.  “I  get  the 
point,  Danno.  You’re  the  steward.” 

He  spoke  up,  “Yuh,  they  elected 
me  and  I’m  your  steward  too  when 
you  join  in  two  weeks.  I  don’t  care 
whether  you  join  or  not  but  the 
contract  says  you  got  to  join.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Danno,  I  knew 
I’d  have  to  join  when  I  started.” 


“I  just  want  to  help  you  for  your 
own  good,  kid.  You’re  a  new  man. 
You  have  to  be  broken  in.” 

Carrying  his  clipboard  with  the 
store  order,  Danno  turned  away 
and  walked  through  the  puddles 
which  had  dropped  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  or  not.  I  flipped  the  peach 
stone  into  the  corner  of  the  chest 
and  it  bounced  off  the  wall,  then 
hit  the  floor. 

After  about  a  month  there,  right 
after  my  first  coffee  break  one 
night,  the  head  supervisor  Mc¬ 
Manus  stopped  me  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  past  the  time  clock  to  go  back 
to  the  floor  to  select.  “I’d  like  to 
see  you  in  the  office,  Mike,  before 
you  go  back,”  was  what  he  said. 
He  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  the 
smoke  came  through  his  nose  when 
he  spoke. 

It  was  not  much  of  an  office. 
With  the  two  desks  and  the  two 
lockers  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
there  was  barely  room  for  three 
people  stand  up  in  it.  McManus 
told  me  to  shut  the  door  but  I 
would  have  done  it  anyway.  Sit¬ 
ting  down  on  an  old  swivel  chair 
with  a  black  cushion  on  it,  he 
picked  up  a  pile  of  papers  from 
his  desk  and  began  fingering 
through  them.  I  stood  there  watch¬ 
ing  him  sift  the  papers.  After 
looking  through  the  pile  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  turned  his  chair 
around  to  face  me. 

“Mike,  we’ve  been  looking  over 
your  counts  and  they  don’t  measure 
up  with  what  the  rest  of  the  crew 
is  doing  .  .  He  paused,  appar¬ 
ently  waiting  for  me  to  say  some- 
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thing  but  I  kept  quiet.  Then,  un¬ 
perturbed  by  my  silence,  his  nasal 
words  continued  but  with  a  loss  in 
harshness.  I  suppose  he  figured 
that  I  was  only  twenty  and  I  knew 
he  had  a  son  my  age  in  college 
from  the  sticker  pasted  on  the  back 
window  of  his  car.  It  was  easier 
to  listen  to  him. 

“Mike,  I  know  you’re  here  be¬ 
cause  you  need  the  money  for 
school,  but  I’ve  got  a  responsibility 
too.”  He  waited  for  a  reaction.  I 
tried  to  make  my  face  show  some 
feeling  for  him  but  it  only  came 
out  as  a  wry  smile.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice.  “Mike,  I’ve  got  a 
responsibility  for  getting  this  work 
out.”  I  listened  to  a  slower  voice 
than  the  one  I  was  accustomed  to 
hear  yell  that  the  peaches  were 
coming  off  the  car.  “I  know  that 
you’re  only  new  on  the  job  but 
your  piece  counts  should  be  higher 
than  they  are.  I  wouldn’t  want  you 
to  think  that  you  might  not  do  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  crew  be¬ 
cause  they  told  you  it  takes  a  while 
to  break  a  new  man  in.  .  .  .” 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  he  broke 
off  this  sentence  that  he  expected 
me  to  say  something.  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  piece  counts  of  the 
crews  and  how  they  stayed  at  the 
same  level  for  everybody.  If  some¬ 
one  felt  he  was  doing  too  much 
then  he  would  slow  down  so  that 
his  output  would  not  be  much 
greater  than  anybody  else’s. 

McManus’s  grey  felt  hat  with 
the  black  band  was  pulled  down  on 
the  back  of  his  head  and  its  brim 
curved  above  his  forehead.  I  never 
saw  him  not  wearing  a  felt  hat.  He 


was  waiting  for  me  to  say  some¬ 
thing. 

“Well,  sir,  I  thought  I  was  do¬ 
ing  as  well  as  I  should.”  I  looked 
into  his  eyes  right  through  the 
glasses  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

“You’ll  have  to  improve  in  the 
next  two  weeks  in  order  for  us  to 
keep  you.”  His  tone  had  changed 
into  the  one  I  was  accustomed  to 
hear. 

“I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.” 

Then  McManus  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said  something  about 
my  getting  back  on  the  floor. 

The  flats  attended  by  the  bended 
figures  moved  slowly  over  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  I  joined  them  and 
Danno.  When  I  pulled  my  flat  up 
next  to  Danno’s  to  get  some  ba¬ 
nanas,  he  moved  over  next  to  me 
and  spoke  without  looking  toward 
me. 

“What  did  he  want?” 

I  told  him  that  McManus  wanted 
me  to  up  my  counts.  Danno  started 
mumbling  as  if  to  himself,  me,  and 
whoever  else  would  listen.  “What 
.  .  .  does  that  bastard  think  he  can 
do?  You’re  just  a  kid.  What  is 
this?”  Danno’s  glasses  hung  over 
his  nose  and  he  needed  a  shave; 
black  and  white  hairs  covered  his 
neck  and  the  lower  half  of  his  face. 
I  wanted  to  keep  on  working  but 
Danno  stood  there  talking. 

“You’re  in  the  union,  kid,  he 
can’t  do  this.”  Danno  had  turned 
around  and  was  facing  me  but 
then  he  stopped.  The  door  from 
the  platform  opened  and  McManus 
walked  toward  us  over  to  the  desk 
where  the  orders  lay  in  a  pile. 
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While  I  pulled  my  flat  away  from 
the  bananas  and  moved  up  the 
floor  to  the  seedless  grapes,  Danno 
marked  something  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  pencil  on  his  clipboard. 

That  night  a  little  later  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Danno  went  into  the  of¬ 
fice.  One  of  the  selectors,  who  al¬ 
ways  wore  a  black  stocking  cap, 
the  kind  seamen  wear  in  Moby 
Dick  movies,  pushed  up  to  me  at 
the  table  where  we  were  drinking 
Coca  Cola  from  waxed  paper  cups. 
‘‘Danno  is  going  to  bat  for  you.” 

I  tried  to  bring  my  piece  count 
up  after  that  but  I  did  not  hear 
any  more  from  McManus  about  it 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  One  night 
after  my  encounter  with  McManus, 
Danno  came  up  to  me  while  both 
of  us  were  in  the  chest.  “Is  Mc¬ 
Manus  bothering  you  any  more, 
kid?”  He  did  not  give  me  time  to 
answer,  though,  for  he  was  already 
in  his  monologue.  “The  union  will 
take  care  of  you,  kid.”  Danno  con¬ 
tinued;  he  spoke  of  what  it  would 
be  like  working  there  without  a 
union  and  how  it  once  was  before 
they  organized.  I  listened  politely, 
nodding  every  once  in  a  while. 

After  the  words  from  McManus 
that  night,  I  was  drawn  more  to 
Danno  and  the  rest  of  the  select¬ 
ing  crew.  Several  times  I  offered 
Danno  a  ride  home  with  me  if  he 
could  not  get  a  ride  with  anyone 
else.  Without  a  car,  Danno  had  to 
depend  on  a  ride  from  someone 
for  there  were  no  busses  when  he 
finished  in  the  morning.  The  se¬ 
lector  in  the  black  stocking  cap 


told  me  Danno’s  son  ran  away  to 
Florida  with  Danno’s  car  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  After  that  he  never 
bothered  to  get  another  one  or 
to  look  for  his  son.  Charley,  a 
fellow  my  age  who  had  just  got 
out  of  the  Army,  said,  “I  don’t 
blame  him.  If  Danno  was  my 
father,  I’d  run  away,  too.”  Charley 
said  it  and  the  three  of  us  laughed. 
We  were  standing  outside  for  it 
was  hot  that  night  and  sometimes 
you  could  get  a  breeze  there  at 
night.  I  was  going  to  ask  what 
happened  to  Danno’s  wife  but  I 
decided  not  to.  They  would  have 
thought  I  was  nosey  or  interested. 

One  night  I  drove  Danno  home. 
I  used  to  drive  by  the  Charles  Cir¬ 
cle  on  my  way  home.  Danno  lived 
in  a  walk-up  room  on  one  of  the 
dirty  brick  streets  running  off  the 
Circle.  The  whole  area  was  torn 
down  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  an 
urban  renewal  project.  Now  a  long 
row  of  aluminum  and  glass  win¬ 
dows  overlooks  the  Circle  and  the 
Charles. 

It  was  a  short  ride  to  the  Circle 
from  the  warehouse  and  since  it 
was  a  little  after  three-thirty  there 
was  no  traffic.  Whenever  I  drove 
Danno  to  the  Circle,  I  would  switch 
on  the  radio  for  some  music  be¬ 
cause  Danno  did  not  usually  have 
much  to  say.  This  night  he  swore 
a  couple  of  times  as  he  usually  did 
and  rambled:  “Fifteen  years  ago, 
even  five  years  ago,  we  had  all  the 
overtime  we  wanted.  ...  Now 
there’s  nothing.” 

The  blinking  yellow  lights  slowed 
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me  down  when  I  reached  the  Cir¬ 
cle  and  I  steered  over  to  the  curb 
to  stop. 

“How  about  coming  up  my  flat 
for  a  drink,  kid  .  .  .  ?  One  for  the 
road/’  Danno  mumbled  at  me  as 
he  reached  for  the  door  lever  and 
turned  it  up  with  his  wrist.  The 
illuminated  clock  ticked  and  I 
looked  at  it.  “No  thanks,  Danno, 
maybe  some  other  time.  I  got  to 
get  home.  Thanks  anyway,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  it.” 

“Yuh,  well,  okay  kid.”  He 
laughed  roughly  like  he  had  just 
finished  telling  a  joke.  He  finished 
slurring  the  words  and  then  he 
moved  his  body  away  from  me  as 
he  opened  the  car  door  and  his  feet 
touched  the  sidewalk.  I  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  curb  and 
turned  around  to  look  at  Danno 
walking  in  the  cold  shadow  of  the 
street  light. 

After  that  summer  I  next  saw 
the  warehouse  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas  vacation.  The  work 
was  heavy  during  Christmas  and 
they  needed  another  man. 

When  I  went  to  work  the  first 
night  a  light  snow  was  falling  and 
I  had  to  go  slowly  over  the  dusted 
roads.  When  I  pulled  up  to  the 
warehouse,  the  first  red  tractors 
with  their  long  silver  trailers  were 
just  then  backing  up  to  the  ware¬ 
house  doors  and  the  drivers  had 
opened  their  doors  and  were  lean¬ 
ing  out  with  one  foot  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board  to  see  where  they  were 
going. 


I  found  my  way  into  the  ware¬ 
house  and  exchanged  a  quick  greet¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  drivers  who 
worked  days  during  the  summer 
but  who  now  said  they  put  him  on 
nights.  McManus  nasally  assured 
me  while  I  was  standing  in  the  of¬ 
fice  with  him  that  everything  was 
in  its  right  place  and  that  I'd  know 
where  everything  was.  “If  you 
have  any  questions,  ask  me,”  he 
finally  cautioned.  Then  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  picked  up  a  sheaf 
of  papers.  I  closed  the  door  to  the 
office  behind  me. 

I  said  hello  to  Danno  on  the  floor 
and  he  growled  a  greeting  back  to 
me.  Most  of  the  other  selectors 
were  new  fellows  who  had  not  been 
there  during  the  summer.  By  the 
second  night  Danno  told  me  why. 
“Most  of  the  old  crew  bid  off  day 
jobs  when  the  openings  came  up.  A 
lot  of  guys  on  days  retired  this  fall. 
The  company's  making  them  retire 
when  they  reach  sixty-five  now. 
They  won't  let  you  stay  on  any 
more.” 

Only  Danno  and  a  few  others 
were  still  there  from  the  summer. 
The  new  crew  was  younger,  mostly 
in  their  early  twenties,  and  the 
majority  of  them  wore  shiny  gold 
wedding  bands  on  their  left  hands. 
By  that  time  I  also  learned  that 
they  worked  much  faster  than  the 
summer  crew  I  had  known.  Now 
none  of  them  lingered  in  the  chest. 
When  I  walked  in  there  I  never  saw 
any  of  the  new  ones  reach  into  one 
of  the  long  metal  boxes  to  snap 
off  a  brown-spotted  banana. 

One  of  them,  a  smooth-faced  red¬ 
head,  who  looked  as  though  he  had 
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married  a  smooth-faced  blonde 
while  they  were  both  seniors  in 
high  school,  talked  about  his  new 
baby  he  had  visited  that  afternoon 
in  the  hospital.  As  he  talked  he 
ate  one  of  the  small  brown  donuts 
which  came  out  of  the  cellophane 
box  the  company  provided  for  cof¬ 
fee  breaks.  During  the  summer  no 
one  ate  the  donuts  except  maybe  a 
stray  truckdriver  who  had  never 
tasted  one  before.  But  the  red-head 
and  the  heavy- jawed  fellow  next  to 
him  with  the  peaked  hat  both 
munched  on  the  donuts  as  they 
drank  their  coffee. 

The  red-head  and  the  one  in  the 
peaked  hat  and  the  rest  of  them 
also  selected  a  lot  more  pieces  than 
anyone  had  done  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  a  couple  of  months  before.  I 
expected  Danno  to  be  vocal  about 
this  and  grumble  about  them  over 
the  warehouse  but  he  still  moved 
his  flat  around  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  I  had  first  seen  him,  stopping 
occasionally  but  then  moving  on 
again. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  it 
happened.  It  was  nothing  sudden 
but  came  off  quite  orderly.  The 
night  crew  walked  into  the  coffee 
room  just  before  the  lunch  break 
and  voted  for  a  new  steward  for 
the  next  year.  Danno  lost  by  two 
votes. 

Around  two-thirty  that  night,  I 
was  standing  in  one  of  the  corners 
which  stuck  out  from  the  circle 
around  which  we  moved  selecting. 
There  were  cardboard  boxes  con¬ 
taining  cellophane  packages  of 


tomatoes  piled  on  skids,  small 
wooden  platforms  bordered  by  iron 
which  rested  on  the  floor  with  four 
iron  feet,  one  at  each  corner. 

Danno  wanted  a  lot  of  tomatoes, 
about  a  whole  skid  of  them,  for  he 
walked  toward  me  with  an  orange- 
painted  jack  trailing  behind  him. 
He  came  toward  me,  slowly,  de¬ 
liberately.  He  pushed  the  jack 
underneath  the  skid  and  raised  and 
lowered  the  jack  arm  in  a  jerking 
rhythm  in  order  to  raise  the  skid 
from  the  floor.  He  got  the  skid  up 
off  the  floor  and  turned  the  front 
wheel  of  the  jack  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  he  had  to  go  in  order 
to  move  the  tomatoes  out.  This 
kept  the  skid  from  rolling. 

I  was  standing  there  with  my 
right  leg  resting  on  an  empty  skid, 
looking  at  my  order.  I  was  ready 
to  pick  up  the  salad  bowl  I  needed 
to  complete  my  order  if  a  super¬ 
visor  came  along.  Danno  had 
walked  over  to  me  and  I  turned 
away  from  my  clipboard  to  see 
what  he  wanted. 

“First  time  in  eighteen  years, 
Mike  .  .  He  paused.  His  eyes 
bulged  a  little  behind  his  brown 
frame  glasses  and  they  reflected 
more  light  than  came  from  the  un¬ 
shaded  bulbs  on  the  ceiling.  Even 
from  these  few  words  I  caught  the 
strong  smell  of  whiskey  on  his 
breath.  He  must  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  toilet  with  the  door 
closed  in  one  of  the  stalls.  I  had 
sniffed  the  smell  of  liquor  on  his 
breath  before  but  then  it  had  not 
been  as  noticeable. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  to 
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him  to  make  him  know  that  I 
would  have  voted  for  him  if  I  had 
gone  into  the  coffee  room  with  the 
others.  I  did  not  vote  because  I 
was  leaving  the  next  week  and  the 
steward  they  elected  would  not 
represent  me.  But  Danno  did  not 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  an  answer 
and  I  did  not  feel  I  would  be 
very  good  at  explaining  why  I  had 
not  voted.  So  I  said  nothing. 

“Fifteen  to  thirteen  .  .  .”  He 
hesitated  on  these  numbers.  He 
had  lost  by  two  votes. 

“From  now  on  Danno  takes  care 
of  Danno.  To  hell  with  the  other 
guys.  Isn’t  that  right,  Mike? 
Wouldn’t  you  do  the  same?”  He 
wanted  me  to  agree  with  him.  I  did 
so  easily. 

“They’re  mostly  the  new  ones, 
Danno ;  they  don’t  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.”  Danno  only  nodded  at  my 
words,  his  head  rocking  back  and 
forth  slightly  from  the  neck  up. 

“I’ve  been  around  here  longer 
than  these  guys.  I  can  play  their 
game  better  than  anybody.  I  know 
the  ropes.”  He  paused  long  enough 
to  catch  his  breath  for  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  in  one  sentence  as  it  all  came 
together.  “I  can  keep  up  with 
them.  Now  it’s  all  Danno.  Isn’t  that 
right,  Mike?”  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  gave  a  slight  nod  to  show  him 
I  agreed.  His  lips  opened  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  agreement  and  I 
saw  how  bad  his  teeth  were. 

We  stood  there  for  a  couple  of 
more  minutes  until  we  saw  Ma¬ 
honey,  the  late  supervisor,  open 
the  door  from  the  platform  where 
they  loaded  the  trucks.  Danno 


walked  over  to  the  tomatoes  he  had 
raised  with  the  jack.  I  picked  up  a 
package  of  salad  bowl  and  put  it 
on  my  flat  to  finish  my  order.  Dan¬ 
no  pulled  the  skid  of  tomatoes  to 
door  four. 

Though  a  large  man,  Mahoney 
walked  quickly  and  he  caught  up 
with  Danno.  Mahoney  kept  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  same  pace  as  Danno 
and  he  reached  for  Danno’s  clip¬ 
board  to  see  which  store  the  order 
was  for.  Taking  his  hand  off  the 
board,  Mahoney  then  pointed  his 
white-sleeved  arm  in  the  direction 
Danno  had  just  come  from.  “Put 
that  order  in  two  instead  of  four.” 

The  flat  stopped  and  Danno 
looked  into  Mahoney’s  wide  Irish 
face.  “I’ve  put  five  flats  in  door 
four.  Why  the  hell  didn’t  you  tell 
me  sooner?” 

The  words  came  out  in  a  yell 
and  Danno’s  lips  quivered  when  he 
stopped.  Mahoney  had  a  full  head 
of  white  hair  and  it  brought  out 
the  flush  of  pink  that  was  now 
moving  up  his  face.  Danno  looked 
straight  at  him. 

Before  Mahoney  had  only  talked 
to  the  former  steward  but  now  he 
yelled,  “I  said  put  it  in  door  two. 
The  other  truck’s  loaded  up.” 

Danno  wavered  noticeably  but 
then  he  turned  the  flat  toward  the 
direction  he  had  come  from.  His 
eyes  turned  from  the  pink  and 
white  figure  standing  over  him  to 
the  floor. 

“All  right  ...  all  right.  I’ll  put 
it  there.” 

Danno  pulled  the  flat  where  Ma¬ 
honey  told  him  to  while  the  big 
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man  watched  him.  I  passed  Danno 
while  he  pulled  one  of  the  flats 
from  one  door  to  another  and  his 
head  hung  in  front  of  him.  He  only 
lifted  it  long  enough  to  look  at  me 
and  mumble  through  his  teeth.  “I 


might  as  well  bid  off  a  day  job. 
This  shift  ain’t  worth  nothing.” 

The  Christmas  work  slowed 
down  and  I  left  the  next  week.  I 
did  not  go  back  the  next  summer 
because  I  got  another  job. 


by  wind  and  sea:  three  voyages 

I 

XENOPHON 

No  silver  drove  me  to  these  shores, 

A  year  of  winds — 

And  little  might  remained. 

By  ballot  of  our  arms  we  reached  the  sea ; 

Returned  to  holy  Greece, 

To  die  in  bed. 


II 

AENEAS 

From  fallen  gods  and  tall  Phoenician  courts, 
The  purple  wind  has  torn  me  from  my  home, 
Hesperia,  I  brought  my  child 
Unburied  to  the  Latium  shore, 

To  find  amid  a  haven  sea, 

A  stolen  wife — an  alloyed  race. 

III 

MOSES 

From  bitter  herbs  and  doubting  rock 
I  crushed  a  king — 

A  reed  as  yet 
Unshaken  by  the  wind ; 

Up  Sinai  to  a  burning  bush — 

Beneath  the  city  lay ; 

I  heard  the  windy  trumpet  call — 

My  clouds  burnt  in  the  sea. 

john  c.  hirsh 
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THE  MUSIC 


I  Don  Jose  brought  the  knife  down 
with  a  violent  gesture.  Carmen  re¬ 
leased  her  final  aria  in  agony,  then 
fell  dead. 


a  story 

by 

Peter  Dee 


ANSWERED 


Out  in  the  streets  three  animen 
stalked  night-cloaked  Boston  in  a 
battered  black  Ford. 

Closing  with  a  satiny  swish  that 
sent  splashing  ripples  across  the 
dark  red  expanse  of  material,  the 
curtain  ended  the  illusion.  The 
audience  became  an  orchestra  of 
applause.  The  curtains  parted  and 
Rise  Stevens  came  forth  to  receive 
her  adulation.  The  rest  of  the  per¬ 
formers  followed  and  the  curtain 
calls  continued. 


Angela  leaned  over  to  Christo¬ 
pher.  “Wasn’t  that  wonderful!” 

“Yes,”  he  said  enthusiastically, 
“magnificent.” 

“Oh,  I  loved  it,  Chris.  I  really 
did.” 

“I  knew  you  would,”  he  beamed. 

“Music  appreciation  course  will 
be  dull  after  this,”  she  said  before 
clapping  wildly  for  Miss  Stevens, 
who  came  back  for  another  bow. 

“We’ll  give  Professor  Stewart  a 
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rose  to  put  in  his  teeth,”  Chris  of¬ 
fered. 

Angela  accepted  by  yielding  a 
loud  giggle,  “You’re  an  idiot, 
Chris.” 

He  smiled  at  her  reaction  to  his 
wit.  The  applause  continued ;  it 
seemed  that  no  one  wanted  to  leave 
the  theater. 

“Rise  Stevens  should  be  frozen 
and  preserved  so  that  she  could  al¬ 
ways  play  Carmen,”  Angela  said. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Callas  do  it  too, 
though,”  Chris  suggested. 

“With  her  nose,”  Angela  laughed. 
“She  does  have  a  beautiful  voice, 
though.  Oh  I  wish  I  could  sing  like 
the  opera  stars.” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  being  a  famous 
tenor  myself,”  Chris  stated. 

“It’s  the  only  life,  isn’t  it?”  An¬ 
gela  continued.  “Music  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  spiritual  experience.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  always  be¬ 
lieved,”  Chris  said  earnestly.  “If 
you  study  music,  you  study  man 
in  his  most  noble  creative  state.” 

“Yes!”  Angela  enthused;  “this 
opera  tonight  was  so  lyrical  and 
beautiful,  and  it  was  so  fulfilling, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  thing  that 
mattered.” 

“Life  would  be  pretty  awful 
without  music,”  Chris  agreed. 

“Unbearable,”  Angela  added. 

The  gears  ground  as  the  black 
Ford  changed  speed.  One  of  the 
boys  pointed  at  an  old  woman  who 
was  starting  across  the  common 
but  the  other  two  shook  their  heads 
sullenly. 

“I  wish  it  would  all  start  again 
and  we  would  never  have  to  leave 


this  theater,”  Angela  said  as  Chris 
helped  her  with  her  coat. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you,  sweet,  that  I 
just  happen  to  have  two  tickets 
for  Madame  Butterfly  next  Fri¬ 
day?” 

“Oh  do  you?”  Angela  gasped. 
“Chris,  you’re  wonderful!” 

Caught  up  in  their  own  conver¬ 
sation,  they  did  not  hear  the  mid- 
dleaged  woman  behind  them,  who 
gave  Angela  and  Chris  a  casual 
glance  as  they  got  up  to  leave,  be¬ 
fore  turning  back  to  her  husband 
to  continue  her  discussion  in  a 
heavy  monotone,  “It  amazes  me 
every  time  I  see  this  opera  to  real¬ 
ize  how  much  sympathy  Bizet 
creates  for  that  little  tramp.” 

Her  husband  groaned  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  “You  can  convince 
some  people  of  anything  with 
music.  Come  on,  let’s  go.  I  have  a 
job  to  get  to  in  the  morning.” 

The  Ford  moved  along  Tremont 
Street  as  the  crowd  came  out  of 
the  Metropolitan  Theater.  “Look  at 
that  one.”  The  eyes  in  the  car 
shifted  to  view  a  girl  with  long 
light  blonde  hair.  Her  coat  was 
open  to  the  warm  April  night  re¬ 
vealing  her  strapless  blue  dress. 

The  boy  in  the  middle  groaned 
slightly,  “That’s  really  nice.” 

The  driver  spoke  with  decision, 
“We’ll  follow  her.” 

“The  guy  she’s  with  looks  pretty 
rugged.” 

“There’s  three  of  us — he’s  not 
that  rugged,”  the  driver  snapped. 
The  three  drew  a  deep  breath 
simultaneously  as  the  car  moved 
slowly  forward. 

Chris  took  Angela’s  arm  when 
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they  started  away  from  the  thea¬ 
ter.  She  pushed  a  loose  strand  of 
hair  from  her  eyes,  “It’s  so  beau¬ 
tifully  warm  tonight.” 

“Umm.” 

“Chris.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  think  you’re  an  amazing  boy.” 

He  laughed. 

“I  do  really.  You’re  the  most 
perfect  boy  I  know.” 

He  laughed  again,  “All  right 
Angela,  take  it  easy.” 

“Well  you  are.  You  understand 
what  girls  really  like  to  do.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Have  interesting  dates  for  one 
thing.  Go  to  places  like  the  opera 
and  the  play  you  took  me  to  last 
week,  and  the  hockey  game  the 
week  before.”  She  paused,  then — 
“I  suppose  that  the  really  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  about  you  is  that  you 
know  how  to  talk.” 

“Is  that  what  is  amazing  about 
me  ?” 

“Chris,  most  of  the  boys  at 
school  can’t  get  their  dates  down 
to  the  parking  lot  by  the  river  fast 
enough.  I  would  think  by  the  time 
they  got  to  be  seniors  in  college 
they’d  have  other  things  on  their 
minds.” 

“You  don’t  enjoy  the  parking 
lot?” 

“No,  so  I  stopped  going  out.” 

“Why  did  you  accept  my  invita¬ 
tions  ?” 

They  stepped  down  from  the 
curbing.  Angela  gripped  Chris’s 
arm  more  tightly  as  the  lights  of 
the  theater  and  the  dispersing 
crowd  faded  in  the  night  behind 
them. 


“I  liked  the  way  you  talked  in 
class.”  She  smiled  at  him,  “I  liked 
the  way  you  talked  about  the  music 
tonight.  You  have  ideas  and  you 
believe  in  them.  You  talk  to  me  as 
if  you  appreciated  the  fact  that  I 
have  three  years  of  college  behind 
me.” 

He  laughed  again. 

“That’s  important,  Chris.  Most 
of  the  boys  think  we  just  came  to 
school  to  get  husbands.” 

“And  you  didn’t.” 

“No.” 

“I  haven’t  believed  many  of  the 
girls  who  said  that,  Angela,  but  I 
do  believe  you.  I’ve  heard  girls 
make  that  statement  and  then  turn 
around  to  go  after  guys  like  famine 
victims  after  food.  I  think  this 
bodily  desire  bit  is  a  lot  of  hooey. 
It’s  not  as  important  as  it’s  blown 
up  to  be.  We’d  all  be  animals  if  it 
were.” 

“My  gosh,  Chris,  there  aren’t 
many  boys  who  think  like  you  do.” 

“There  are  more  than  you  real¬ 
ize;  they  just  won’t  admit  it.  If 
they  just  thought  things  over  for 
a  while  instead  of  following  every 
impulse  they  get,  there  would  be  a 
lot  more  order  in  their  lives. 
There’s  nothing  like  a  sense  of 
order  to  give  one  a  complete  out¬ 
look  on  life.”  Chris  smiled  as  he 
heard  the  sobriety  of  his  voice  and 
noted  the  intense  expression  on 
Angela’s  face.  “Isn’t  it  wonderful 
that  I  take  out  a  girl  and  turn  into 
a  preacher!” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Angela  said  in 
a  reassuring  tone.  “You’re  ab¬ 
solutely  right.  You  know  what  is 
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important  and  beautiful  in  life.” 

“I  think  you  do  too  Angela, 
that’s  why  I  enjoy  taking  you  out.” 

She  took  his  compliment  with  a 
Victorian  blush  and  their  conversa¬ 
tion  suffered  a  paralysis.  They 
were  nearly  alone  on  the  street 
now,  except  for  the  slow  moving 
car  behind  them. 

“We  can  cut  through  this  alley 
behind  the  auto  repair  shop  and 
get  to  the  car  faster,”  Chris  said 
and  they  turned  into  the  enclosure 
between  the  two  streets.  Though 
poorly  lit  it  was  wider  than  most 
alleyways.  The  autoshop  used  it 
as  a  dump  for  its  leftover  ma¬ 
terials.  On  the  dirty  brick  walls 
there  were  posters,  used  chiefly  to 
advertise  the  no-one-under-sixteen- 
admitted  movies.  The  couple  started 
through.  Chris’s  car  was  in  plain 
sight  under  the  streetlight  on  the 
other  side  of  the  alley. 

They  had  only  just  stepped  into 
this  deserted  area  when  the  black 
Ford  pulled  instantly  to  the  curb. 
Chris  and  Angela  turned  as  the 
three  boys  leaped  from  the  car  and 
charged  toward  them.  The  couple 
could  not  move. 

“Get  her  in  the  car,  we’ll  take 
care  of  lover  boy.”  It  was  the 
driver  who  yelled  this  to  the  boy 
who  had  pointed  Angela  out.  The 
boy’s  eyes  flashed  with  a  wild  ex¬ 
citement  as  he  advanced  toward 
the  girl.  Chris  stepped  forward 
and  a  fist  smashed  against  his 
mouth. 

He  heard  Angela’s  scream  as  he 
fell  down. 

“Run !”  he  yelled.  Angela  rushed 


toward  the  other  end  of  the  alley- 
way.  The  boy  caught  her  coat.  She 
pulled  out  of  it  and  ran  on. 

“Get  her!”  the  driver  yelled. 
Chris  tried  to  get  up  but  someone 
punched  him  in  the  face  again.  The 
boy  had  seized  the  struggling  An¬ 
gela  and  pushed  her  against  the 
alley  wall.  Chris  dove  away  from 
the  two  boys  who  stood  over  him 
and  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  at¬ 
tackers  moved  in  on  him  with  slow 
stealth.  Their  eyes  were  dark  and 
intent,  like  those  of  a  cornered  rat 
who  is  about  to  spring.  Their 
breathing  was  heavy. 

Angela  screamed  again.  Chris 
heard  the  sound  of  ripping  clothes. 
He  turned  to  see  a  look  of  be¬ 
wildered  terror  on  her  face.  As  he 
moved  to  pull  the  boy  away  from 
the  hysterical  girl  he  was  hit  from 
behind.  The  other  two  struck  him 
once  more.  The  heavy  blow  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  seemed  to  paralyze 
him.  There  was  blood  in  his  mouth 
and  the  ground  came  up  to  meet 
him.  His  head  hit  a  pipe  that  had 
rolled  free  from  the  junk  pile  near 
the  auto  shop.  Chris’s  world  was 
spinning  into  a  blackness  lighted 
only  by  fast  moving  dots  of  light 
that  careened  into  an  unending 
chaos.  Someone  was  kicking  him 
in  the  side.  He  felt  that  his  ribs 
were  going  to  give  and  that  all  his 
blood  would  break  free  to  mix  with 
the  greasy  dirt  of  the  alley.  Far 
away  he  could  hear  Angela’s  cries. 

In  his  hands  was  the  pipe  and  it 
was  smashing  against  the  leg  of 
the  boy  who  pinned  Angela  to  the 
wall.  Before  the  other  two  knew 
what  he  was  doing  Chris  was  up. 
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He  was  screaming  insanely  and  his 
face  was  streaked  red.  He  brought 
the  pipe  down  on  the  head  of  An¬ 
gela’s  attacker  with  all  the  force 
he  had  left.  The  boy  fell  limply  at 
the  girl’s  feet;  blood  spurted  from 
the  ugly  wound  in  his  head.  For 
this  minute  everyone  but  Chris  was 
frozen.  His  hands  tore  into  his 
pocket  and  he  pushed  the  car  keys 
into  Angela’s  hand  while  he  threat¬ 
ened  the  other  two  boys  with  the 
pipe. 

“Get  to  the  car.  Get  out  of  here !” 
he  screamed.  She  babbled  and  he 
pushed  her  toward  the  car.  One  of 
the  boys  dove  toward  Angela. 
Chris  brought  the  pipe  down  sav¬ 
agely  on  his  shoulder.  The  boy 
screamed  in  pain  and  fell  to  his 
knees.  Angela  ran  for  the  car.  She 
got  in  and  leaned  on  the  horn. 
“Drive  away,”  Chris  turned  and 
yelled.  He  was  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the  pipe  which  was 
becoming  impossible  to  hold.  His 
nostrils  flared  as  he  gasped  for  air 
through  clenched  teeth.  Angela 
would  not  leave,  but  kept  sounding 
the  horn  and  screaming  for  help. 
The  boy  who  was  on  his  knees 
drove  his  head  into  Chris’s  groin. 
The  pipe  spun  crazily  in  the  air; 
somewhere  in  the  alley  it  landed 
with  a  noisy  jangle  as  Chris  fell  on 
his  back.  Instantly  one  of  the  boys 
was  on  him  punching  his  face.  The 
other  groped  about  on  his  hands 
and  knees  looking  for  the  pipe. 
Chris  tried  to  fight  but  he  was 
drained  of  strength.  He  felt  his 
body  turning  to  pulp  under  the 
continuous  punches.  His  car  horn 
blazed  on,  like  a  lost  theme  in  some 


insane  symphony.  Then  it  was 
joined  by  another  sound,  equally 
discordant.  The  boys  stopped  fight¬ 
ing  and  arched  their  heads  like 
lions  at  the  sound  of  a  snapping 
twig. 

“It’s  a  siren !” 

“They  musta  heard  that  horn.” 

“We  gotta  get  outta  here.” 

Hastily  they  moved.  Like  meth¬ 
odical  soldiers  they  picked  up  the 
boy  that  Chris  had  knocked  un¬ 
conscious  and  pulled  him  to  their 
car.  The  siren  screamed  its  near¬ 
ness.  Chris  tried  to  pull  himself 
up,  thinking  that  the  attackers  had 
gone.  Then  he  saw  the  heavy  boots 
near  his  head,  he  looked  up  to  see 
the  hate-filled  face  of  the  driver. 

“Hurry  up!”  someone  screamed 
at  the  end  of  the  alley. 

“Bastard,”  the  boy  said  who 
stood  over  Chris ;  his  voice  was 
like  a  growl.  “You  ruined  our 
night.”  Chris  raised  his  arm  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  keep  the  kick 
away  from  his  face.  The  boot 
caught  him  under  the  arm  and 
stunned  his  chin.  He  heard  the 
flight  of  the  heavy  boots  and  the 
sound  of  the  black  Ford  as  it  broke 
for  freedom  in  the  night.  The  siren 
was  too  late;  still  it  screamed  like 
a  tone-deaf  soprano.  Chris  stag¬ 
gered  to  the  car.  Angela  gasped  as 
he  pulled  open  the  door  with  the 
last  of  his  strength. 

“You’re  all  blood,”  she  sobbed; 
her  eyes  were  wide  with  fear. 

“Get  away  from  here,  or  the 
police  will  have  us  down  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  all  night,”  Chris  whispered  as 
he  collapsed  on  the  front  seat. 
Then  the  darkness  swallowed  him. 
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II 

Angela  dipped  her  empty  pocket- 
book  into  the  water.  She  crouched 
low  on  the  riverbank,  though  she 
had  reached  the  presence  of  mind 
to  realize  that  the  couples  in  the 
automobiles  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lot  would  not  be  concerned  with 
her.  She  rubbed  at  her  eyes  again 
but  the  tears  would  not  stop.  She 
had  lost  control  of  them.  Rising, 
she  clutched  the  pocketbook  with 
shaking  hands.  The  car  was  parked 
under  a  tree  in  a  deserted  end  of 
the  parking  lot.  It  was  the  safest 
place  that  she  could  think  of  to 
come  to,  that  would  also  be  private. 
Her  dress  was  badly  torn  and  she 
hoped  that  she  could  cover  herself 
before  Chris  came  to. 

She  hurried  forward,  suddenly 
afraid  that  he  would  never  wake 
up,  bewildered  by  the  great  feeling 
of  emptiness  that  came  with  this 
thought,  a  feeling  that  nearly 
swept  away  the  terror  of  the  night. 

With  one  hand  she  pulled  open 
the  car  door.  Scooping  a  handful 
of  water,  she  stood  against  the 
door  and  let  the  water  in  her 
cupped  hand  run  slowly  down 
Chris’s  face.  He  stirred  under  the 
sting  of  the  water  on  his  cuts. 
Angela  looked  for  her  handker¬ 
chief,  then  remembered  that  she 
had  dumped  everything  out  of  her 
pocketbook  when  she  ran  down  to 
the  water.  With  her  hand  she 
smoothed  away  the  dark  stains 
near  Chris’s  mouth.  His  eyes 
opened  and  he  looked  up  at  her. 
Nervously  Angela  drew  her  hand 
away  from  his  face.  It  fluttered 
to  the  top  of  her  dress,  which 


was  torn  and  kept  falling  forward. 

“Lost  your  coat?”  Chris  said 
finally. 

“Yes,  in  the  alley.” 

“Take  mine,”  he  said  and  leaned 
slowly  forward.  There  was  a  sharp 
pain  in  his  ribs  as  he  pulled  his 
suit  coat  off  and  handed  it  to  An¬ 
gela. 

“Your  shirt  is  bloodstained,” 
she  cried. 

“I  got  kicked,  maybe  there’s  a 
cut.” 

Angela  let  his  suitcoat  fall  to 
the  ground.  “Take  your  shirt  off. 
I’ve  got  water  here.  I’ll  wash  that 
blood  away  to  see  if  they  broke 
any  of  your  ribs.” 

He  took  his  dress  shirt  off.  It 
hurt  Chris  to  lift  his  arms,  so  they 
had  to  tear  his  undershirt  and  An¬ 
gela  eased  it  slowly  off.  She  winced 
when  she  saw  the  spreading  dark 
bruise  that  nearly  covered  Chris’s 
right  side.  Taking  the  water  she 
washed  it.  Carefully  she  pressed 
her  hand  along  his  side. 

“Does  that  hurt?” 

“No.” 

She  moved  her  hand  along  his 
side  again,  “I  don’t  think  anything 
is  broken.” 

“It  feels  like  splinters  in  there. 
— Are  you  all  right?” 

“They  didn’t  hurt  me.”  She 
touched  his  bruise  again.  Despite 
the  discoloration,  the  flesh  was 
firm  and  without  any  lacerations. 
The  blood  on  his  shirt  had  come 
from  the  cuts  on  his  face.  With 
quick  embarrassed  glances,  Angela 
noticed  the  strength  of  Chris’s 
shoulders  and  arms.  He  took  her 
hand. 
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“They  frightened  you  badly, 
didn’t  they?”  Chris  said  with  con¬ 
cern. 

His  hand  seemed  too  warm.  She 
pulled  away  from  his  grasp,  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  pleasing  sensation 
of  his  touch  and  she  began  to  cry. 
“Yes!  It  was  awful,  Chris.”  To 
comfort  her  he  put  his  arm  about 
her.  Angela  drew  closer  to  him, 
trying  to  control  herself  by  press¬ 
ing  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 
Chris  leaned  back  and  looked  up 
at  the  roof  of  the  car.  He  shut  his 
eyes.  The  girl  lay  against  him  until 
she  stopped  crying;  neither  one 
spoke  or  moved  for  a  while.  Then 
Angela  pulled  away,  picked  up  the 
suitcoat  that  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  put  it  on.  She  trembled 
all  the  while.  Chris  got  out  of  the 
car  and  helped  her  to  pick  up  the 
articles  she  had  dumped  out  of  her 
handbag.  His  body  was  like  one 
great  ache,  but  he  could  move 
about.  The  dirty  dress  shirt  was 
put  on  again.  Angela  slid  into  the 
car;  then  Chris  got  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

“Home?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  Angela  answered,  fixing 
her  eyes  straight  ahead.  He  started 
the  motor  and  drove  out  of  the  lot ; 
behind  them  the  moon  made  ar¬ 
rows  of  gold  on  the  river  and  re¬ 
flected  on  the  roofs  of  the  parked 
cars.  Angela  pulled  the  suit  coat 
tighter  about  herself.  “Chris?” 

“Yes?” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  the 
police  could  do  us  any  good  now. 


We’ll  probably  never  see  those 
guys  again.” 

“How  will  you  explain  those 
cuts  ?” 

Chris  thought  a  moment  and 
then  grinned  slightly,  “Why  don’t 
I  just  tell  everyone  that  I  tried  to 
kiss  you?” 

Instead  of  laughing,  Angela 
turned  her  face  toward  the  window 
and  did  not  speak  again.  To  the 
girl,  the  streetlights  gave  little  il¬ 
lumination  to  the  dark  night,  mak¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  her  home  town 
slip  away  to  the  appearance  of 
strange  roads  with  which  she  had 
no  contact.  Looking  up  at  the  clock 
in  the  church  tower,  she  saw  that 
it  had  stopped  running. 

When  they  arrived  at  Angela’s 
home,  Chris  eased  the  car  to  the 
curb.  The  house  was  in  darkness 
and  Angela  was  thankful  that  her 
parents  were  not  waiting  up  for 
her.  She  continued  to  sit  upright  in 
the  car.  With  a  slowness  of  voice 
she  spoke.  “I  didn’t  think  that 
people  could  act  that  way,”  her 
hand  moved  to  her  forehead.  “If 
you  hadn’t  picked  up  that  pipe, 
they  would  have  dragged  me  into 
their  car — and  then — ”  She  turned 
to  Chris  with  a  desperate  plea. 
“Did  they  want  me  that  badly! 
I’m  a  stranger  to  them!” 

“I  guess  that  doesn’t  make  any 
difference,  Angela,”  there  was  a 
new  tone  in  Chris’s  voice;  the  as¬ 
surance  was  gone. 

“But  you — you  said  that — such 
things — weren’t  important,  that 
we’d  all  be  animals  if  they  were.” 

His  hands  held  firm  on  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Looking  at  the  question- 
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ing  eyes  of  Angela,  he  could  only 
remember  the  tremblings  within 
himself  when  he  had  held  her  in 
his  arms  to  comfort  her.  “I  said 
a  lot  of  things  tonight,  didn’t  I?” 
His  grin  was  gone;  there  was  a 
sadness  in  his  eyes. 

“You  can’t  be  wrong,  Chris,  you 
mustn’t  be!”  She  did  not  mean  to 
speak  so  loudly;  the  boy  looked  at 
her  in  surprise. 

“Angela,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
feel  very  stupid  now.  The  bottom’s 
dropped  out  and  my  feet  aren’t  on 
anything.” 

“I’m  going  in  the  house,  Chris.  I 
won’t  listen  to  you  when  you  talk 
like  this.  We  must  forget  about 
tonight,  pretend  it  never  hap¬ 
pened.” 

He  gripped  her  arm  as  she 
started  to  open  the  door.  “Forget 
about  it!  Are  you  a  fool?” 

She  looked  down  at  his  hand, 
“Please  don’t  hold  me.”  Her  eyes 
moved  up  to  face  his. 

Chris  released  her  slowly,  his 
voice  accompanying  his  motion. 
“How  much  of  tonight  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  forget,  Angela?  What  do 
you  think  is  most  important  to  put 
out  of  your  mind?  Is  it  the  attack 
in  the  alley  or  the  fact  that  you 
leaned  against  me  in  the  car  and 
liked  it?” 

She  did  not  speak.  Slowly  she 
turned  away  and  opened  the  door 
on  her  side  of  the  car. 

“Wait  Angela,  I’ll  walk  you  to 
the  door.” 

“No.”  She  sat  still  for  a  moment 
then  turned  back  to  face  Chris :  “I 
don’t  want  to  go  out  with  you  any¬ 
more.” 


He  studied  the  eyes  that  couldn’t 
look  at  his.  “May  I  ask  you  for 
your  reason  why?” 

Her  voice  broke  a  little.  “You 
think  just  like  all  the  other  boys.” 
She  looked  at  him  finally.  “Perhaps 
you’ve  been  fooling  me  all  along.” 

He  laughed  softly  at  her.  “I 
know  now  that  I  was  fooling  some¬ 
body.” 

“Good  night,  Chris;  I’m  sorry 
that  things  had  to  turn  out  this 
way.” 

The  boy’s  gaze  fell  to  the  long 
street  before  him.  “I’m  sorry  too, 
Angela.  I  wish  I  could  help  you 
now.  But  I  have  to  help  myself.  It 
would  harm  me  to  forget  what 
happened  tonight.” 

“It  won’t  harm  me,”  she  stepped 
out  of  the  car.  “Goodbye,  Chris.” 

The  car  moved  slowly  away  and 
then  she  could  not  see  it  anymore. 
It  seemed  that  the  night  had  grown 
chilly.  Angela  folded  her  bare  arms 
for  warmth  and  started  to  move 
slowly  up  the  walk  to  her  home. 
The  music  from  the  opera  came 
back  to  her,  but  it  drummed  now 
raucously  like  a  wild  dance.  Put¬ 
ting  her  hands  to  her  ears,  she 
looked  up  at  the  moon-filled  sky. 
The  music  has  not  changed,  she 
thought,  it’s  the  same  music.  She 
stood  still,  for  a  scene  was  reform¬ 
ing  in  her  mind.  As  it  swirled  to 
clarity,  Angela  cried  out.  But  she 
disturbed  none  of  the  sleeping  peo¬ 
ple  in  her  neighborhood  for  hers 
was  a  cry  without  sound.  Don  Jose 
brought  the  knife  down  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  gesture .  Carmen  released  her 
final  aria  in  agony ,  then  fell  dead. 
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The  Sea  Horse 


By  Marie  Alberico 


He  had  the  horse  and  that  was 
foolish  because  he  had  no  use  for 
the  horse.  He  could  ride,  and  he 
knew  from  a  long  and  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  the  workings  of  the  pari¬ 
mutuel  system ;  otherwise,  horse 
was  five  letters,  no  more.  But  he 
owned  one  now.  Not  so  much  as  a 
horse,  but  more  as  a  kindred  soul, 
misfitted  but  unique;  not  so  much 
as  a  pet,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
was  a  beautiful  beast,  not  from 
any  physical  perfection  but  from 
something  deeper  in.  It  was  all 
bony  angles  and  lean  muscles  and 
knotted  veins. 

He  would  put  the  horse  in  the 
shore  pasture,  the  moor  where  the 
sea  spat  at  the  land  and  the  dried 
green  grass  threatened  to  choke 
the  green  wild  water.  The  silver 
sand  shore  and  the  rugged  bare 
cliffs  would  be  a  fit  frame  for  the 
horse. 

He  reached  the  shabby  cedar 
pole  gate  and  led  the  animal 
through  with  a  feeling  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  guilt.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
leading  only  a  bony,  silk-wrapped 
head,  floating  along  unattached  to 
earth.  When  he  stopped  to  remove 
the  halter,  he  was  almost  fright¬ 
ened  to  see  that  there  was  a  hollow 


neck,  windpipe-dominated,  holding 
the  floating  head  to  angular  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  stepped  back,  watching 
ears  swivel  to  follow  his  move¬ 
ments,  nostrils  flare  with  sea 
breeze,  hide  quiver  with  exultation 
at  freedom.  The  horse  pivoted 
away,  swirling  a  cloud  of  startled 
sand  grass  in  his  wake. 

The  horse  was  alone  in  the  slant¬ 
ing  meadow,  a  speck  of  burnt 
brown  bold  against  the  green, 
graying  grass,  and  the  faint  snort¬ 
ing  of  lungs  was  calling  back  and 
answering  the  laughing  gulls. 

The  man  standing  alone  near  the 
gate  watched  and  recognized  the 
beauty  that  had  been  half  hidden 
by  angles  and  joints  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  beast.  The  horse  moved  with 
an  unheard  symphony  behind  him, 
his  movements  a  flowing  melody; 
he  danced  as  he  ran,  flying  with 
an  effortless  grace,  harmonious, 
rhythmic.  There  was  glory  in  the 
upflung  heels  and  frenzy  in  the 
whipping  mane.  The  man  watched 
his  new  possession  until  the  sun 
cut  the  sea  and  slid  from  sight. 

Thereafter  every  day  he  came 
for  a  little  while,  at  least,  to  the 
shore  pasture.  His  work  was  the 
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work  of  handyman  and  helper  for 
the  little  village,  so  his  time  was 
never  completely  owned  by  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  he  just  lay  on 
the  grass,  greener  now  as  summer 
came  on ;  sometimes  he  would  ride. 
He  was  not  really  a  good  rider — 
he  never  asked  the  horse  to  do 
anything,  letting  it  choose  for  it¬ 
self.  But  there  was  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  them.  For  all  the  time 
they  spent  together,  there  was 
never  the  feeling  between  them  to 
be  found  between  a  man  and  a 
dog ;  they  were  both  completely 
self-sufficient. 

The  town  found  amusement  in 
the  weird  pair.  When  the  man 
went  to  buy  the  meager  amount  of 
oats  he  allotted  the  horse  for  a 
month,  the  storekeeper  twitted  him 
incessantly.  “Is  that  beast  worth 
it?  You  can  just  afford  these  oats; 
what  about  the  winter?  When  did 
you  eat  last?” 

The  man  himself  was  now  as 
angular  as  the  horse,  with  none  of 
its  beauty.  His  black  turtleneck 
sweater  covered  none  of  the  rip¬ 
pling  muscles  and  innate  sense  of 
harmony  that  the  horse’s  satiny 
hide  concealed.  In  fact,  the  habit¬ 
ual  sweater  itself  was  going  down¬ 
hill  quickly  under  the  combined 
onslaughts  of  time  and  wear. 

Despite  himself  he  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  attached  to 
the  horse.  It  remained  as  aloof  as 
ever  to  him;  there  was  still  no 
slave-to-master  devotion,  and  yet 
his  life  could  never  be  the  same 
again. 

Watching  the  horse  play  in  the 
meadow,  he  became  ever  more 


aware  of  the  barren  beauty  of  the 
dry  skirts  of  the  sea,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  grey,  imperturb¬ 
able  and  arrogant  ocean  itself  filled 
his  soul.  He  could  soar  with  the 
gull  and  play  with  the  sporting 
porpoises  on  the  breakers.  This 
filled  his  heart  until  he  grew  as  one 
with  his  seaside  world,  the  crags 
of  his  face  growing  more  like  those 
of  the  sandstone  bluffs,  the  grey  of 
his  eyes  more  like  the  Atlantic 
under  a  misty  summer  sun.  He 
spent  more  and  more  time  in  the 
field  with  its  brown  life-speck  giv¬ 
ing  it  life  of  its  own. 

It  was  later  in  the  summer, 
when  the  green  grass  began  yel¬ 
lowing  under  the  rigors  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  full  of  storms  and  scorching 
sun,  that  he  noticed  the  change  in 
the  horse.  Physically  it  was  the  in¬ 
congruous  weld  of  beauty  and  ugli¬ 
ness,  but  in  its  eyes  there  was  a 
different  light,  and  its  movements 
had  a  different  purpose. 

The  horse  would  stand  and 
watch  the  sea  as  comber  after 
comber  winnowed  the  inshore 
waters ;  it  would  watch,  transfixed, 
as  tons  of  water  crashed  onto  the 
beach. 

To  the  man  watching  with  man’s 
eyes  there  was  nothing  in  the  un¬ 
ending  spectacle  to  fascinate  a 
horse,  but  with  his  newly  acquired 
ability  to  leave  himself,  he  looked 
at  the  sea  with  a  seagull’s  eyes, 
and  saw  giant  white  birds  hidden 
in  the  foamy  crests,  mysteriously 
tied  to  the  water,  able  to  fly  only 
so  far  before  they  were  pulverized 
on  the  sand. 

Then  he  saw  what  his  horse 
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saw;  wild  white  mustangs,  their 
manes  tossing  free  with  the  foamy 
roaming  in  a  playful  herd  at  the 
deep  water  line,  white  froth  tails 
lashing  and  crests  arching  high. 
They  caught  seashells  in  their 
hooves,  played  with  them  as  they 
leaped  to  the  shore,  then  left  them 
behind  to  decay.  Each  day  the 
horses  of  the  sea  became  clearer 
to  the  watching  man  and  land 
horse ;  each  day  the  land  horse  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  a  creature  of 
the  land.  It  stood  closer  to  the 
water  each  day,  until  the  brown  of 
its  coat  was  spattered  dark  by 
spray.  It  took  less  and  less  time  to 
graze,  and  when  it  did  it  cropped 
the  dry  grass  savagely,  begrudging 
the  time  it  took. 

One  night  the  man  awoke  with 
a  start  to  noise  like  drums,  snare 
drums’  roll.  The  dying  summer 
was  being  carried  out  on  a  full 
moon  and  the  first  faint  nip  was 
in  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  wild 
white  horses  of  the  sea  ran  parallel 
to  the  shore.  The  brown  horse  was 
racing  them.  Only  it  was  not 
brown  now.  It  was  black,  and  it 
ran  on  a  grey  landscape.  It  ran, 
and  as  it  ran  it  nickered  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  its  sea-bound  compatriots. 
It  was  an  unearthly  scene  and  the 
man  turned  frightened  from  his 
window.  He  did  not  sleep  again 
until  the  tide  changed  and  the  sea¬ 
horses  sped  back  beyond  the  limit. 

He  never  heard  the  drumming 
noise  of  horses’  hooves  at  night 
again,  but  in  the  morning  the  shore 
would  be  cut  by  the  prints  of  un¬ 
shod  hooves  and  a  heavy  dried 
sweat  and  sea  spray  would  be 


clotting  the  coat  of  his  horse. 

The  horse  became  more  and 
more  possessed.  It  ate  less,  and 
stood  for  longer  hours  on  the  bluff 
above  the  sea.  Its  body  became 
more  and  more  angular,  as  did 
that  of  its  owner.  The  horse’s 
beauty  was  an  invisible,  unearthly 
beauty.  The  animal  had  a  purpose 
and  a  dream,  and  the  man  felt 
more  alone  than  ever  before  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  share  it,  or  even 
recognize  it.  The  man  stopped 
counting  the  days;  a  shroud  set¬ 
tled  over  the  clean  life-sense  he 
had  recently  gained. 

The  man  slept  little.  But  flesh 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  for  one  night  he  did  sleep 
long  and  deeply. 

He  woke  when  the  sun  was  just 
barely  over  the  horizon ;  he  was  in 
the  pasture  before  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon.  His  blood 
turned  to  frost.  His  horse  lay 
there,  fallen  on  its  side,  arrested 
in  midflight.  The  great  dark  eyes 
were  frozen  open,  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph  still  in  them.  He  prodded  the 
great  stiff  body  sadly,  and  water 
dripped  from  the  half-open  mouth. 
He  shook  his  head  uncomprehend¬ 
ing;  and  then  slowly  comprehen¬ 
sion  forced  him  bolt  upright. 

The  horse  had  died  by  drown¬ 
ing.  The  man  sat  alone  at  the  top 
of  the  bluff  by  the  sea,  the  moon 
at  his  back  slowly  turning  the  cold 
autumnal  sea  to  silver.  He  shivered 
with  anticipation  as  the  first  rank 
of  marching  white  foam  soldiers 
came  pouring  up  with  the  tide,  the 
silver  flashing  from  their  tall, 
proud  helmets. 
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anthem  for  the  north  end 


Pennies  for  the  starving 

dog  on  leash, 
for  ten  cents  he  will  play 
any  tune,  cuts  his  hair  himself, 
yes  he  is  blind. 

Here  cod  salted  cod 
stinking  bounty  of  the  sea, 

yes  fresh  this  morning, 

I  made  the  nets  myself. 

On  this  stand  banana  stalks 

green  wonder 

of  the  market,  poultry  bleeding 
poultry, 

on  sale  here  now. 

On  the  curb  the  Salvation  Army 

helps  hungry 

trumpet  players,  the  army  helps  all, 
yes  we  know  how  to  play, 
“Nearer  My  God  To  Thee.” 

There  among  the  apples 
and  mottled  pomegranates, 
the  fruit  vender. 

Tell  me,  does  Whitman  recite  from 
your  cart  today? 

vincent  m.  cannistraro 
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this  soft  thunder,  spring 

In  glimmering,  dawn-touched  wood 
The  white  doe 
Lifts  her  silver  hoof 
To  disappear 
Among  black  boles, 

And  where  she  stood 
The  dew-dropped  grass  so  low 
Shows  neither  trace  nor  proof 
Of  her  passing. 

Only  the  sleeping  mole,  entombed 
Heard  the  gentle  thunder  of  her  steps 
And  turning  in  his  sleep 
Remembered,  eternal  secrets  kept, 

Within  his  heart. 


thomas  dorsey 


bequest 


Hard  wood  stains  deepest,  son. 

As  to  your  mind 

Seek  out  those  friends  whose  thought  are  quarried 
stone 

When  death  has  come  you  will  not  fear :  the  sons 
you  got  by  love  have  leaved  your  life, 

and  now 


the  cycle  is  complete. 

You  are  a  part  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  time. 
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william  cosdey 


the  19th  century  ambassador  to  japan 

He  was  like  a  Japanese 
With  fleas,  a  bird-boned  man 
Who’d  sneeze  into  his  hat 
For  decorum  sake.  He  sat 
There  jittering  his  fan 
While  a  south-east  breeze 

Blew  in  from  the  lagoon ; 

The  moon  a  peeled  melon 
Hung  in  that  sweet  air.  He  rose 
On  restless  legs ;  his  nose 
Twitched  to  the  attention 
Of  blooms,  his  ears  to  the  tune 

Of  kitos  plucked  in  the  stillness. 

Her  dress  was  silk  kimono, 

And  her  smooth  hair  gleamed  beneath 
The  lanterns,  while  the  wreaths 
Of  wisteria  hummed  with  worm-glow. 

He  saw  her  move,  and  blessed 

The  day  when  he  would  die, 

Who  could  not  bear  to  hear 
The  delicate  talk,  the  minute 
Concern  for  bamboo  flutes 
Or  rain  on  temple  stairs. 

He  turned  to  face  the  sky ; 

If  he  could  shatter  his  bowl 

In  the  tea  ritual,  be 

Impolite  enough  to  jeer 

At  half  the  talk,  or  peer 

Through  her  gauze  screens.  He  sneezed. 

His  knees  knocked  at  the  sound. 

He  listened  for  a  hush 
About  the  tea  cups,  then  faced 
That  place  again,  squatted  down 
In  the  calm  light.  Her  gown’s 
Long  sleeves  swayed  as  she  traced 
The  immense  sky  with  a  thin  brush. 
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david  plante 


an  opium  pipe  in  disuse 

Drugged  wood  stems  lip  piece  to  bowl 

Thickskinned  opiate  garden  in  bronze,  Musk 

And  dusky  beauty  carved  and  the  terror  of  a  Philippine  jungle. 

The  Oriental  tiger,  body-contorted, 

Dances  a  rag  among  the  poisonous  ferns 
Where  chiseled  evil  lurks  beneath  a  leaf 
And  the  beauty  sleeps  beside  the  beast 
Observed  by  creatures  in  the  black  mold. 

shiny  eyes  in  a  forest 
blinking  in  a  dream 
where  wild  boar  gore  the  wolf 
serpent  whispers  to  an  ox 
and  birds  forsake  seed  for  meat 

The  opium  eater 

who  walks  the  rainbow  land 
only  really  knows  the  secret 
of  the  ostrich  neck  in  the  sand. 

ultan  marc  rice 
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gaunt  hope 

Loud  springs  my  cuckoo  heart 
and  green  seems  this  winter  seen. 
Spring  flashed  by  just  now 
freezing  and  hid  in  the  old  spruce, 
as  a  cardinal,  fearing  his  flame 
and  shy  a  mated  love,  dips, 
cowers  under  the  sickly  evergreen. 
Fool,  nothing  but  lonely  spring 
can  lovely  shelter  love  unsent. 
Not  so  Fool,  for  there  is  nestled 
safe.  And  once  his  glory  huges 
to  princely  splendor,  thence  shall  he 
proceed  to  reign,  the  pontifex. 
Hosannah  that  time,  my  heart  and 
sprinkle  the  winter  filth  pure  then. 
Pray,  my  soul,  for  if  the  day 
delayed,  too  much  is  dead 
for  much  to  ever  be. 

gregory  m.  dunkel 
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venus  of  the  snows 


Botticelli’s  shell 

Hard  marble  cold  in  bloodless  form 
Takes  life  of  snow,  hand-sculptured 
Into  woman’s  shape 

By  heat  of  spring — the  thaws  of  changing 
Into  liquid  seeping, 

Surging  groundswell,  blizzarding  earth 
With  water 

Drifting  breaking  tides  of  rock  down 
An  ocean  of  a  mountain, 

Thaws  that  strike  the  birches, 

Shedding  speckled  skins  like  spring 
Undressing  snakes  for  summer’s  coming. 

Still  icicles,  on  the  long  Boreen, 

Where  the  skier  schusses 
Coiling  trails, 

Melting  snow  like  wax, 

Drip  like  marble  candles  on  the  snow. 

DaVinci,  resurrecting  sea-bones 
In  the  Cisalpine, 

Found  shells  and  skeletons  of  fish. 

Snow  melted  on  his  mountains  then, 

White  circles  faded  into  water 
Rushing 

To  the  rivers,  toward  the  sea, 

Burning  for  the  shell  again. 

thomas  c.  heffernan,  jr. 
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Okinawa:  1961 


Once  a  sing-song  name 
where  delegate  of  hate 
met  delegate  of  hate, 
now, 

freed  from  the  rehearsal 

of  generals  and  governments 

the  clutching  Pacific 

with  withdrawing  roar, 

churning  shroud, 

deterges  the  wounds 

from  this  wartime  sandstretched 

humped  nub  of  banyans  and  twisted  pines 

that  teemed  with  staccato  stupefied 

scarlet  of  sacrifice. 

.  .  .  All  silent,  all  slain. 

Honky  tonk, 

call  of  the  short  (instead  of  banzai) , 
lullaby  lambent 

from  bars  schemed  on  shell  gaps. 

War  stories  recoil  from  the  tongue 
revived  in  callow  breezy  sword-grass 
forming  mulch  for  a  patriot’s 
proclaimant  cross. 

john  thomas  white 
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She  looked  through  the  window 
because  she  could  hear  the  bell 
moaning  in  the  spires. 

Less  than  two  decades  of  time,  that 
was  what  she  knew  of  him.  Com¬ 
pressed  into  that  were  the  things  she 
remembered,  the  experience  that  must 
last.  The  time  when  she  had  wanted 
a  tree-house  though  she  was  a  girl 
and  becoming  of  an  age  when  such 
things  were  past.  He  had  built  it  with 
leftover  wood  and  nails,  taking  a 
long  time  because  it  was  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  neighborhood.  During 
those  few  hours  when  he  was  not 
working  she  would  hear  him  ham¬ 
mering,  sometimes  being  late  for 
supper  in  order  to  finish  it  and  when 
it  was  done  she  would  not  use  it  be¬ 
cause  it  had  no  windows. 

A  RICHER  DUST:  BY  VINCENT  CANNISTRARO 
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She  would  not  cry  though  the 
memory  did  not  console  her.  She 
kept  it  inside  and  felt  only  the 
heaviness  of  her  body.  No,  she 
would  not  go  to  the  funeral. 

The  darkness  of  the  tree’s  shad¬ 
ow  played  at  her  face  as  she  lay 
there  in  the  bedroom.  Beneath  her 
window,  by  the  tree  grew  the  short 
rows  of  buttercups.  Because  it  was 
spring  they  were  beginning  to  bud, 
yet  retaining  the  barren  look  of 
winter. 

She  looked  at  the  buttercups  and 
thought  their  roots  which  reached 
the  soil  would  give  them  nutrient. 
They  would  fertilize  the  flower  and 
make  the  buds  grow  into  that 
which  it  was  not.  And  he  who  was 
lying  in  the  blackness  of  the  casket, 
what  would  he  become?  Waiting  to 
be  carried  to  the  soil  that  he  would 
inhabit  for  eternity  to  spend  that 
time  becoming  one  with  the  earth. 

Now  no  longer  was  the  sound  of 
the  bell  heard  and  after  a  time  she 
noticed  the  silence  and  could  not 
remember  when  it  had  stopped 
ringing. 

Only  a  while  ago  I  heard  them 
and  they  have  stopped.  She  won¬ 
dered  how  long. 

And  now  what  did  he  reap  on 
this  day,  she  thought  to  herself. 
Death  be  not  proud,  though  some 
have  called  thee,  but  that  was 
poetry.  He  had  spent  the  years 
carrying  the  hod  up  and  down 
ramps,  bricks  piled  heavy  and  per¬ 
spiration  coming  freely.  Years  of 
this  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  earn 
the  meals  which  she  had  eaten  al¬ 
ways  and  not  thought  of.  But  the 
drinking  and  coming  home  some¬ 


times  with  the  dawn.  Nights  when 
her  mother  was  waiting,  pretend¬ 
ing  she  was  reading  a  book.  It  was 
her  mother  with  the  graying  hair 
who  must  bear  this  and  it  was  she 
that  would  forgive,  who  always 
reaped  the  sorrow. 

She  could  hear  him  in  the  bed¬ 
room  through  the  thin  partition 
when  they  thought  she  could  not 
listen  and  they  would  talk  of  her: 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Missy?  Girls  her  age  should  be 
interested  in  boys  and  going  to 
dances.  I  never  see  her  doing  that, 
just  walking  down  the  sand  pits 
and  reading  all  day.”  And  she  re¬ 
membered  her  mother  would  de¬ 
fend  her  as  going  through  some 
stage  and  being  too  young.  Her 
father  would  insist  there  was 
something  wrong  and  would  invite 
his  friends  to  come  over  with  their 
sons.  He  would  tell  her  to  go  down 
stairs  to  the  playroom  with  the 
boy.  “Now  you  kids  learn  how  to 
dance  down  there.  You’re  old 
enough,  Missy,  and  don’t  let  me 
catch  you  playing  any  kid  games. 
You  hear?” 

She  listened  as  the  bell  once 
more  started  to  knell  in  the  spires 
and  she  could  see  through  the 
window  the  doors  opening  and 
the  morning  worshippers  walking 
slowly  out.  Later,  she  thought, 
they  will  walk  even  more  slowly 
and  they  will  whisper,  what  a 
shame,  and  his  daughter  just 
graduating. 

Because  of  him,  her  mother 
would  cry  late  in  the  night  when  he 
came  home  flushed  and  wobbling. 
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He  would  wake  her  up  saying  they 
had  to  have  a  long  talk  and  when 
her  mother  protested  that  he  was 
drunk,  he  would  lunge  at  her,  shak¬ 
ing  her  and  cursing. 

She  could  not  cry  that  night 
when  in  the  garage  she  had  found 
him  lying  there  in  the  old  Ford, 
hunched  over  the  wheel.  She  had 
stood  in  that  one  place  staring. 
And  when  her  mother  came  out  to 
see  what  was  keeping  her  she  still 
had  not  moved,  staring  as  her 
mother  burst  into  the  car  and  saw 
him. 

No,  she  would  not  go  to  the 
funeral  though  the  people  would 
wonder  and  finally  talk  about  it. 
She  would  not  go  nor  was  she  able 
to  cry. 

She  got  up  from  the  bed  and  sat 
in  front  of  the  dresser  mirror  un¬ 
doing  the  curlers  from  her  hair. 
The  reflection  showed  her  face  un¬ 
changed  and  her  eyes  cold.  Down¬ 
stairs  she  could  hear  her  mother 
closing  the  cupboard. 

The  man  with  the  ageless,  wind- 
whipped  features  lay  still  in  his 


coffin,  not  thinking,  not  moving. 
He  was  not  aware  that  they  would 
soon  bring  him  down  the  long  aisle 
to  the  waiting  limousine,  the  only 
time  he  would  ride  in  one.  Nor  now 
aware  that  he  who  had  for  so  long 
carried  the  burden  of  the  hod  on 
his  shoulders  would  now  be  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  men.  Six 
who  would  not  realize  the  burden 
they  carried  was  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  grief. 

It  was  spring  and  the  girl  who 
could  not  cry  was  brushing  her 
hair  and  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
orchid  dress  that  he  had  brought 
home  one  evening  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion  that  she  must  wear  it  to  the 
school  dance,  and  she  had  thanked 
him  and  placed  it  in  her  dresser 
after  having  tried  it  on  and  had 
never  worn  it  because  she  was 
fourteen  and  did  not  like  boys. 

It  was  spring  and  the  girl  was 
watching  the  drops  of  warm  mois¬ 
ture  on  her  cheeks,  running  down 
to  her  chin.  She  did  not  wipe  them 
off.  The  bell  dried  them. 
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Kill 


by  Anthony  T.  Arlotto 


II1III! 


In  1185  four  princes  of  Kievan  Russia  set  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  P olovtsians ,  a  marauding  rival  tribe  which  had  re¬ 
peatedly  invaded  their  domains  from  the  southeast.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  ended  in  failure,  the  leader,  Prince  Igor,  suffering  capture. 
A  year  later  he  escaped  and  returned  to  Russia,  the  epic  which 
follows  being  anonymously  composed  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  commemorate  his  deeds. 

Mr.  Arlotto,  working  directly  upon  verified  texts  in  the  Old 
Russian,  has  aimed  at  a  translation  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  the 
letter,  of  the  poem.  Historical  allusions  and  imagery  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  twentieth  century  American  reader  have  under¬ 
gone  alteration  or  been  excluded;  the  temporal  sequence  of  the 
poem  has  been  carefully  restored  and  clarified.  The  result  is  both 
poetically  true  and  pleasantly  readable. 
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The  Editor 


The  Song  of  Igor's  Regiment: 

Igor, 

The  Son  of  Sviatoslav 
The  Grandson  of  Oleg 


IF ould  it  not  be  Profitable ,  my  friends, 

To  sing  the  ancient  melody. 

The  sad  tale  of  the  expedition  of  Igor,  the  son  of  Sviatoslav f 

Let  us  begin,  my  brothers,  this  epic 
From  yesterday' s  Vladimir  to  today's  Igor. 

Igor,  who  strengthened  his  mind. 

Who  sharpened  his  heart  with  manliness ; 

And  brimming  with  a  martial  spirit. 

Led  his  brave  troops  to  Polovtsian  lands 
For  the  glory  of  Russia's  soil. 

Igor  stared  at  the  blinding  sun 

And  saw  all  his  troops  covered  with  darkness. 

Igor  addressed  this  army : 

“Brothers  and  companions. 

It  is  better  to  die  than  to  be  enslaved; 

Mount,  my  brothers,  your  swift  steeds. 

And  soon  we  shall  look  upon  the  blue  Don." 

The  burning  thirst  to  know  the  great  Don 
Had  seized  the  prince. 

“I  want,"  said  he,  “to  break  my  spear 
At  the  end  of  battles  in  Polovtsian  fields. 

With  you,  O  Russians,  I  will  lay  my  head  down. 

Or,  by  God,  I  will  drink  from  the  Don  with  my  helmet." 
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While  in  Novgorod  the  trumpets  blared ,  and 
The  banners  of  battle  were  hoisted  in  Putivel, 

Igor  awaited  his  beloved  brother  Vsevolod. 

The  wild-ox  Vsevolod  arrived  and  spoke: 

“My  only  brother ,  my  only  bright  brightness ,  thou ,  Igor! 
Mount ,  brother j  thy  swift  steed. 

My  horses  are  already  bridled  and  saddled 
Up  ahead,  near  Kursk. 

And  my  troops  are  experienced  warriors — 

They  were  swaddled  with  army  trumpets ; 

They  grew  up  wearing  helmets; 

They  were  nursed  with  spear  points; 

They  know  the  roads  and  ravines ; 

Their  bows  are  stretched , 

Quivers  opened, 

Sabres  sharpened. 

Like  grey  wolves  on  a  field , 

They  seek  honor  for  themselves, 

And  for  their  prince — glory. 


Then  Prince  Igor  slipped  into  his  golden  stirrups 
And  gallopped  across  the  clear  field. 

The  sun  covered  his  way  with  darkness. 

Groaning  thunderously ,  Night  woke  up  the  birds. 

Nearby  a  wild  whistle  rose. 

A  nocturnal  demon  howled  from  a  treetop 

And  made  Igor  listen  to  unknown  sounds  of  an  unknown  land. 


Meanwhile ,  over  hidden  roads  the  Polovtsians  ran 
To  the  great  Don. 

Their  carts  creaked  in  the  midnight  hours 
Like  terrified  swans. 

Still  Igor  leads  his  own  troops  towards  the  Don. 
But  already  ill-fate  feeds  the  birds  on  the  trees. 
The  wolves  howl  a  storm  in  the  ravines; 

The  vultures  stiffen,  calling  beasts  to  bones. 
While  vixens  yelp  at  the  red  shields. 


O  Earth  of  Russia, 

Thy  demise  has  already  begun! 
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For  a  long  time  night  darkened. 

But  look!  The  brightness  of  dawn  appears. 
A  haze  shrouds  the  fields ; 

Asleep  is  the  nightingale ; 

The  chatter  of  jackdaws  is  no  more. 

With  red  shields  the  Russians 
Fence  off  the  huge  field. 

They  seek  honor  for  themselves, 

And  for  their  prince — glory. 


Early  Friday  morning  they  trample  the  pagan  Polovtsian  troops. 
Like  arrows  they  spread  out  over  the  land , 

Ravenously  seizing  Polovtsian  beauties 

And  gold ,  and  silken  weaves,  and  velvet  brocades. 

A  red  standard,  a  white  banner,  a  scarlet  plume,  a  silver  spear 
Go  to  Igor,  the  valiant  son  of  Sviatoslav. 


Very  early  the  next  day 
A  bloody  redness  in  the  sky 
Announced  the  arrival  of  dawn. 

Black  storm  clouds  were  blown  from  the  sea 
In  an  attempt  to  cover  the  four  suns, 

And  within  the  clouds  crashed  a  blue  lightning. 
A  dreadful  storm  indeed! 

The  rain  tears  as  arrows  from  the  great  Don. 

O  Earth  of  Russia, 

Thv  demise  has  already  begun ! 


Now  the  winds,  grandsons  of  the  god  Stri, 

Fly  from  the  sea  and  like  arrows 
Strike  the  brave  troops  of  Igor. 

The  very  land  trembles; 

The  rivers  boil  with  mud, 

And  fire  washes  the  fields. 

Sounded  is  the  battle-cry — 

The  Polovtsians  attack  from  the  Don, 

From  the  sea. 

And  from  all  sides  they  surround  the  Russian  regiment. 
These  sons  of  hell  form  a  wall  around  the  field. 

While  the  brave  Russians  erect  a  barricade 
With  their  red  shields. 
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From  dawn  to  dusk, 

From  dusk  to  dawn, 

The  tempered  arrows  fly 

On  the  foreign  steppes  of  the  Polovtsian  land. 
Steel  lances  crack. 

The  black  soil  underfoot  is  ploughed  with  bones 
And  watered  with  blood. 

In  Russia  this  sowing  brings  forth  fruit — 

Grief. 


They  fought  one  day; 

They  fought  the  next, 

Towards  noon  on  the  third  day 
Igors  standards  fell. 

There  brothers  parted  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kay  ala; 
There  blood-wine  is  in  abundance ; 

There  the  valiant  Russians  finished  their  feast 
And  laid  themselves  down  for  Russia's  soil. 

The  grass  droops  in  anguish; 

Grief  bends  the  trees  down. 


Now,  brothers,  the  time  of  sadness  is  upon  us, 

Now  the  barren  steppe  blankets  the  might  of  Russia. 
And  strife,  entering  like  an  innocent  maid , 

Breaks  out  among  Igor's  men, 

Claps  its  swan-like  wings 
On  the  azure  sea  near  the  Don, 

And  rouses  awake  a  woeful  existence. 


Instead  of  battling  the  pagans, 

The  princes  strive  one  against  the  other. 
Brother  screams  to  brother: 

“This  is  mine,  and  that  is  mine." 

Of  what  is  small  the  princes  claim: 

“It  is  big." 

Among  themselves ,  they  hammer  out  dissent. 


From  all  sides,  the  pagans  march  triumphantly 
Onto  Russia’s  soil. 
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Sotis  of  Sviatoslav ! 

You  are  already  unworthy  of  your  grandfather  s  glory ; 

Your  yourselves  draw  the  pagans  onto  Russia's  soil 
With  your  internal  bickering. 

Immediately ,  Weeping  and  grief -stricken  Sorrow 
Begin  their  lament , 

And  they  overrun  the  land  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  wives  cry  out: 

“No  more  shall  our  husbands  be  seen  by  our  eyes , 

Or  touched  with  our  hands. 

All  gold  and  silver 
Have  become  as  dross." 

O  ?ny  brothers ,  Kiev  groans  in  sadness 
As  anguish  inundates  the  Russian  soil 
And  diligently  plies  her  trade. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Duna  is  heard  the  voice  of  Igor's  wife. 

The  daughter  of  Yaroslav. 

She  weeps  like  a  solitary  sparrow  in  the  early  morning : 

“ I  will  wing  my  way  over  the  Duna ; 

I  will  moisten  the  sleeve  of  my  robe  in  the  River  Kayala, 

And  I  will  swathe  the  bloody  wounds 
On  the  mighty  body  of  my  prince." 

In  the  early  morning,  the  daughter  of  Yaroslav 
Lamented  at  the  walls  of  her  city: 

“O  wind,  why  dost  thou  blow  so  heartily  ? 

Why  dost  thou  bear  pagan  arrows  on  thy  light  wings, 

Arrows  to  wound  the  men  of  my  beloved  husband? 

1  beg  that  thou  blow  on  high,  just  under  the  clouds. 

Look  after  the  ships  on  the  blue  sea. 

Why,  O  Mighty  Lord,  hast  thou 
Scattered  my  joy  on  the  grass?” 

The  daughter  of  Yaroslav  wept  in  the  early  morning  at  the  city  wall 
“O  bright,  O  Sun  so  bright! 

Thou  art  warm  and  beautiful  for  everyone. 

Why,  O  Sovereign,  dost  thou  pour  out 

Thy  burning  rays 

Onto  the  troops  of  my  husband? 

On  the  arid  steppe 

Thirst  has  gnarled  their  bows; 

Anguish  has  sewn  their  quivers  shut.” 
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The  evening  redness  in  the  sky  had  faded . 

Igor  sleeps; 

Igor  awakens. 

In  his  thought  he  measures  the  distance 
From  the  great  Don  to  the  lesser  Donets. 

The  sea  rumbled  at  midnight 
While  the  misty  waterspouts  gushed. 

God  Himself  points  out  to  Igor 

The  route  which  leads  out  of  the  Polovtsian  land 

Onto  the  soil  of  Russia, 

And  towards  his  father  s  golden  throne. 


A  horse  is  ready! 

Olvur  whistles  from  beyond  the  river, 
Giving  a  sign  to  the  prince. 

The  earth  knocks ; 

The  grass  shuffles; 

The  Polovtsian  tents  sway. 

But  Prince  Igor  slithers  like  an  ermine 
Into  the  reeds. 

On  the  water  he  swims 
hike  a  golden  swan. 

He  leaps  onto  his  swift  steed 
And  jumps  down  like  a  great  wolf, 

Runs  through  the  meadow  of  the  Donets 
And  flies  over  the  mists  like  a  hawk 
Killing  geese  and  swans  for  his  food. 


The  Donets  too  burst  out  with  praise : 

“ Great  glory  to  thee.  Prince  Igor! 

Great  happiness  for  Russian  earth!" 

And  Igor  replies: 

“O  Donets,  great  glory  to  thee. 

For  thou  hast  borne  thy  prince  on  thy  waves; 
Thou  hast  laid  out  for  him  green  grass 
On  thy  silvered  shores; 

Thou  hast  clothed  him  with  a  warm  mist 
Under  the  shade  of  green  trees. 

Thou  hast  protected  him  like  a  swan 
On  thy  waters, 

Like  a  sea-gull  on  thy  current. 

Like  a  falcon  on  thy  wind.” 
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The  ravens  did  not  caw ; 

The  jackdaws  became  silent; 

The  magpies  did  not  chatter. 

All  glided  on  the  winds. 
Woodpeckers  in  a  line 
Indicated  the  road  to  the  river , 
And  with  joyous  song 
Nightingales  heralded  the  dawn. 

A  bard  of  yore  once  wrote 
Of  an  ancient  Russian  expedition : 
“ Heavy  art  thou , 

O  Head  without  shoulders. 
Wicked  art  thou , 

O  Body  without  a  head.” 

Such  was  the  Russian  soil 
Without  Igor. 


Now  the  sun  glistens  in  the  heavens 
For  Prince  Igor  is  on  Russian  earth! 
On  the  Duna  maidens  are  singing ; 
Over  the  sea  to  Kiev 
They  entwine  their  voices. 

Prince  Igor  gallops  to  Borichov 
To  the  Church  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
The  very  soil  rejoices 
And  the  towns  are  jubilant. 


Having  sung  our  song  to  the  old  princes 
We  will  sing  one  to  the  young: 

“Glory 

To  Igor ,  the  son  of  Sviatoslav! 

To  the  wild-ox  Vsevolod! 

To  Vladimir j  Igors  boy! 

Long  live 

The  Princes  and  their  companions ! 
Against  pagan  armies 
They  fought  for  Christians. 

Glory 

To  the  Princes  and  their  companions ! 

AMEN 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH 
OF  COPLEY  SQUARE  i 


AN  ESSAY  ON 
CIVIC  DESIGN 


0  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 

America!  America! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates 
“America  the  Beautiful” 


On  the  evening  of  June  17,  1869,  on  the  present  site  of  Copley 
Square  in  Boston,  the  Anvil  Chorus  from  Verdi’s  II  Trovatore  was  pre¬ 
sented.  The  performance  featured  an  orchestra  of  one  thousand  musi¬ 
cians,  a  chorus  of  ten  thousand  singers,  a  huge  organ,  the  ringing  of 
church  bells,  a  drum  corps,  the  firing  of  cannon  electrically  controlled 
from  the  platform,  one  hundred  members  of  the  Boston  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  beating  rhythmically  with  sledgehammers  on  one  hundred  anvils, 
and  the  imposing  presence  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  held  in  the  cavernous  but  temporary  Peace  Jubilee 
Colosseum,  the  product  of  P.  S.  Gilmore,  a  musical  promoter  who  three 
years  later  presented  a  similar  entertainment  in  celebration  of  the  end 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.1  The  second  jubilee  was  a  colossal  failure, 
despite  the  presence  of  Johann  Strauss  conducting  his  own  compositions. 
Mr.  Grant,  not  mentioned  in  dispatches  of  this  engagement,  was  pre¬ 
sumably  absent. 

The  Verdi  presentation,  however,  demonstrates  two  aspects  of 
Copley  Square :  first,  its  very  beginnings  attest  to  its  status  as  a  cultural 
center;  second,  the  age  which  produced  it  was  one  of  vigorous,  if  oc¬ 
casionally  vulgar,  pursuit  of  art. 

The  Square  is  a  symbol  of  many  things.  Commemorating  a  great 
artist,  the  incredible  diversity  of  its  architectural  styles  demands  con¬ 
sideration  by  any  historical  study  of  American  taste.  The  heart  of  the 
insurance  district,  Boston’s  most  important  industry,  it  houses  the 
center  of  New  England  jazz.  With  the  addition  of  the  new  Prudential 
Center,  it  will  serve  as  an  important  traffic  access  to  the  city,  and  may 
accomplish  this  while  remaining  a  center  of  learning,  with  more  schools, 
museums,  libraries  and  concert  halls  within  a  mile  radius  than  any 
comparable  area  in  the  New  World.  The  focal  point  of  Back  Bay,  in  it- 

1  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston ,  A  Topographical  History.  (Cambridge,  1959) 
p.  170. 
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self  the  area  of  Boston  most  reminiscent  of  her  mastery  of  the  sea, 
Copley  Square  assumes  even  greater  prominence  as  a  sort  of  testing 
ground  destined  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  self-assurance  which 
accompanied  its  early  development  has  any  chance  of  survival.  It  is  a 
kind  of  microcosm:  from  it  may  be  learned  whether  or  not  the  past 
carries  any  meaning  for  the  present  and  future,  and  whether  or  not 
cities  are  reasonable  places  for  human  inhabitation,  but  most  important, 
whether  or  not  man  is  the  master  of  his  environment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  three  thousand  acres  of  modern  Boston 
formerly  belonged  to  the  sea.2  Only  in  Boston,  it  seems,  would  citizens 
seek  to  expand  their  city  by  the  simple  procedure  of  shoving  the  hills 
of  its  small  peninsula  into  the  surrounding  water.  With  such  tactics, 
the  original  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  which  composed 
colonial  Boston  have  grown  to  three  and  four  times  this  size,  the  most 
spectacular  and  successful  addition  being  the  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
acre  Back  Bay,  which  was  begun  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War  and  completed  in  the  late  1880’s.  Here  was  designed  a  grid¬ 
iron  pattern  of  streets,  beginning  at  Arlington  and  running  for  eight 
blocks  to  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Nowhere  else  would  such  a  dreary, 
monotonous  plan  be  so  effective;  as  it  is,  the  precise  blocks  present  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  was  laid  out  some  time 
before  the  local  citizens  took  over  the  planning  of  their  town  from  the 
beasts.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  popularity — despite  its  relative 
commercial  unimportance,  and  lack  of  pre-eminence  in  the  flow  of  traffic, 
the  intersection  of  Arlington  at  the  Public  Garden  (where  Thomas  Ball’s 
magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  considers  the  tree-lined 
mall  of  Commonwealth  Avenue)  has  been  found  by  a  recent  planning 
survey  to  be  the  “best-known  intersection  in  Boston.”3 

The  Back  Bay  skyline  echoes  other  cities  in  being  dominated  by 
churches.  Early  prints  of  colonial  Boston  attest  to  this  condition,  pro¬ 
voking  comparison  with  Paris,  where  the  Sacre-Coeur  of  Montmartre 
looks  down  on  the  Eiffel  Tower.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the  presence 
and  function  of  a  church  endows  an  urban  area  with  a  certain  perma¬ 
nence  and  substance,  possibly  because  such  buildings  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  convert  conveniently  into  dress  shops  and  rooming  houses.4 

The  Unitarians  were  the  first  of  many  groups  to  seek  religious  roots 
in  the  Back  Bay.  Their  church,  located  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Arlington,  was  begun  in  1859  by  architect  Arthur  Gilman,  who  had  a 

2  Tunnard  and  Reed,  American  Skyline.  (New  York,  1956)  p.  107. 

3  Kevin  Lynch,  The  Image  of  the  City.  (Cambridge,  1960)  p.  57. 

4  Many  secular  institutions  are  not  this  fortunate.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Newbury  Streets,  built  in  1864,  now  houses 
Bonwit-Teller’s,  a  woman’s  fashion  house.  This  conversion  surely  has  some  signifi¬ 
cance  the  discovery  of  which  I  leave  to  anthropologists. 
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responsible  hand  in  the  planning  of  the  Back  Bay.  Skillfully  combining 
the  traditional  Georgian  elements  of  structural  outline  with  the  newer 
Italian  decoration,  and  constructing  the  result  in  handsome  brown- 
stone,  he  helped  to  promote  high  standards  of  architecture  for  the  Back 
Bay. 

These  attitudes  were  ratified  by  Henry  Hobson  Richardson  in  1871, 
when  he  designed  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  corner  of  Commonwealth 
and  Clarendon.  The  four-sided  tower  includes  a  frieze  depicting  four 
trumpeting  angels,  done  by  Frederic  Bartholdi,  who  sculptured  New 
York’s  Statue  of  Liberty.  From  this  embellishment  derives  the  distinc¬ 
tive  if  somewhat  irreverent  nickname,  “Church  of  the  Holy  Bean 
Blowers.” 

In  1875,  the  New  Old  South  (and  there’s  a  Boston  name)  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  Streets.  The  style,  un¬ 
ashamedly  derivative  from  the  North  Italian  Gothic,  was  the  high  point 
of  Back  Bay  architecture  until  the  completion  of  Trinity  Church.  In  the 
early  1930’s,  it  was  found  that  the  campanile  had  acquired  a  Pisa-like 
lean  of  some  three  feet,  which  was  felt  to  be  unsuitable.  A  steel  frame 
restored  its  composure  in  1940,  thus  precluding  the  unpleasant  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  sideshow  attraction  tending  to  distract  from  the  more 
formal  beauty  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  Trinity  Church.5 

Trinity  is  a  masterpiece  of  American  ecclesiastical  design.  While 
by  no  means  the  largest  of  the  regional  churches,  it  effectually  domi¬ 
nates  the  entire  area,  the  other  spires  and  buildings  standing  back  in 
awe  before  it.  It  was  born  of  the  great  Boston  fire  of  1872,  which  drove 
the  parishioners  out  of  their  former  home  on  Summer  Street  and  caused 
the  Episcopal  Bishop,  Dr.  Lawrence,  to  purchase  a  triangular  lot  in 
the  Back  Bay.  Somewhat  dourly,  he  referred  to  the  area  as  “a  desert  of 
dirt,  dust,  mud  and  wind.”  The  pastor,  Phillips  Brooks,  engaged  as 
architect  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  thus  providing  a  beginning  for 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  Boston  architecture  and  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  building  design. 

According  to  Lewis  Mumford,  who  mentions  him  in  The  Brown 
Decades:  A  Study  of  the  Arts  in  America,  1865-1895,  Richardson  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  America’s  post-Civil  War  “buried  renaissance.” 
While  his  contemporaries  were  deep  in  their  own  a  priori  notions  of 
classical  or  Gothic  eclecticism,  as  applied  to  their  own  architectural 
work,  Richardson  marked  function  first  and  consulted  later  the  Middle 
Ages  for  solutions  to  similar  problems.  His  iconoclasm  extended  to  ma¬ 
terials  ;  refusing  to  ape  his  fellows,  who  took  whatever  stone  they  could 
find,  he  devoted  painstaking  care  to  the  selection  of  stone  exactly  suited 
in  color  and  texture. 

5  George  F.  Weston,  Jr.,  Boston  Ways:  High,  By  and  Folk.  (Boston,  1957) 
p.  165. 
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Richardson  received  the  approved  training  for  Victorian  architects, 
studying  at  I’Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  where  rooftrees  rose  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  Eugene  Emmanuel  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  leading 
restorer  of  French  medieval  cathedrals,  Viollet-le-Duc  compiled  diction¬ 
aries  which  were  avidly  read  by  most  young  American  designers.  The 
influence  of  his  Second  Empire  gospel  of  architecture  is  still  apparent 
in  the  ubiquity  of  Louis  XV  furniture,  built  on  the  theories  he  pro¬ 
pounded  at  I’Ecole. 

Succumbing  to  the  master’s  advice,  Richardson  followed  it  to  the 
letter.  He  spent  five  years  in  southern  France  and  Spain,  investigating 
for  himself  the  area  of  greatest  Romanesque  influence.  With  this  ex¬ 
perience,  Richardson  was  ready  to  return  home  to  conquer.  And  conquer 
he  did. 

A  great  part  of  his  genius  lay  in  his  reversion  to  the  original  con¬ 
cept  of  art:  all  things  well  made.  What  he  could  not  do  himself,  he 
sub-contracted  to  the  best  men  available,  and  the  methods  which  had 
worked  efficiently  in  the  building  of  the  First  Baptist  continued  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  John  La  Farge  designed  the  great  windows  of  the  church,  while 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  supervised  much  of  the  exterior  sculpture,  later 
adding  the  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks  on  the  Boylston  Street  lawn  of  th£ 
building.  Interior  decoration  was  put  into  the  hands  of  William  Morris 
Hunt. 

Over  all  of  these  stood  Richardson,  guiding  his  men  as  his  church 
seems  to  direct  affairs  in  Copley  Square.  His  original  design,  vaguely 
Gothic,  went  into  the  flames.  The  triangular  lot,  seemingly  defiant  of 
artistic  demands,  offered  problems  which  stimulated  his  final  decision 
to  establish  the  tower  as  the  main  feature  of  the  building,  destroying, 
as  he  himself  observed,  “the  struggle  for  precedence  which  so  often 
takes  place  between  a  church  and  it’s  spire.”6  To  this  inventiveness 
was  added  the  response  of  the  men  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him.  LaFarge 
not  only  planned  the  windows,  but  devised  a  new  type  of  opalescent 
stained  glass,7  which  retains  even  today  its  beauty  and  brilliance. 

The  church,  completed  in  1877,  with  the  porch  added  some  years 
later,  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  Picturesque  Secessionism,  so 
called  because  it  combined  the  best  of  Victorian  eclecticism  with  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  adapt  to  modern  materials  and  circumstances.  This  movement 
captured  the  imagination  of  a  Boston  schoolboy,  who  was  later  to  issue 
the  edict  that  “form  follows  function.”  As  a  close  student  of  the  Richard¬ 
sonian  architectural  ethic,  Louis  Henry  Sullivan  accomplished  a  good 
deal,  but  his  work  is  shadowed  by  one  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  trained 
in  the  theory.  His  student  was  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Wright’s  organic  approach  to  design  is  very  nearly  a  direct  out- 

6  H.H.  Richardson,  A  Description  of  Trinity  Church.  (Boston,  1956)  p.  14. 

7  Lewis  Mumford,  The  Brown  Decades.  (New  York,  1955)  p.  207. 
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growth  of  Richardson’s  attitudes,  and  resemblances  between  the  two 
are  plentiful:  the  penchant  for  asymmetry,  exemplified  by  the  parish 
house  of  Trinity  and  the  facade  of  Wright’s  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York;  the  monumental,  fortress-like  quality  of  all  their  buildings, 
and  the  reliance  upon  materials  to  express  form,  apparent  as  well  in  the 
parish  house  and  the  Guggenheim.  In  Wright’s  work,  too,  may  be  found 
the  near-obsession  for  thoroughness  begun  by  Richardson. 

Still,  no  matter  how  obvious  the  thread  of  influence  between  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Wright,  the  man  most  immediately  affected  was  Charles 
Follen  McKim,  who  designed  the  Boston  Public  Library.  McKim,  once 
an  aide  in  Richardson’s  offices,  migrated  in  his  turn  to  Europe,  return¬ 
ing  with  a  plan  for  a  library  fashioned  after  the  Bibliotheque  Ste. 
Genevieve  in  Paris.  Considering  the  irregular,  vertical  masses  of  Trinity, 
across  the  square,  McKim  felt  that  a  classical,  horizontal  structure 
would  supply  the  most  effective  contrast.  Such  a  plan,  of  course,  also 
offered  visual  advantages  when  compared  to  the  tall  campanile  of  the 
New  Old  South  and  the  Teutonic  jumble  of  the  S.S.  Pierce  building, 
which  flanked  the  library  site. 

McKim’s  difficulties  in  commencing  the  construction  of  the  library, 
However,  may  provide  some  solace  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  hopes  to  become  the  new  neighbor  of  his  building.  The  land 
was  acquired  in  1880  and  the  doors  were  opened  in  1895,  the  years 
between  witnessing  contract  squabbles  unequalled  until  the  present 
torments  of  the  Prudential  began.  Plans  were  repeatedly  submitted  and 
rejected,  and  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  received  the  commission. 

McKim  set  out  to  provide  a  “palace  for  the  people.”  He  did  it.  The 
great  barrel  vault  of  the  Bates  Reading  Hall  and  its  introductory  grand 
staircase  remain  unsurpassed  in  majesty.  Only  the  grand  concourse  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  can  approach  the  massive  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  B.P.L.,  and  Penn  Station  was  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead  and  White. 

In  detail,  too,  he  emulated  Richardson.  Three  powerful  murals 
highlight  the  interior.  One,  by  the  Parisian  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  depicts 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Muses  along  the  walls  of  the  main  staircase.  Ed¬ 
win  Abbey’s  interpretation  of  the  Arthurian  legend  decorates  the  De¬ 
livery  Room,  and  John  Singer  Sargent’s  Progress  of  Religion  enriches 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Special  Libraries  floor.  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  returned  to  design  and  carve  the  Library  seal  on  the  facade, 
and  his  brother  Louis  sculptured  the  lions  which  guard  the  landing  of 
the  grand  staircase.  Two  impressive,  if  rather  unfeminine  bronze  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Art  and  Science  form  Bela  Pratt’s  contribution  at  the 
outer  doors,  and  in  the  vestibule,  Frederic  Macmonnies’  Sir  Harry  Vane 
tips  his  colonial  hat.  There  was  to  have  been  another  Macmonnies  work 
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as  a  main  portion  of  the  courtyard  fountain.  The  gift  of  McKim  to  the 
library,  it  consisted  of  a  nude  woman  dancing,  while  offering  grapes  to 
an  equally  nude  child.  Titled  Bacchante,  it  stirred  such  a  broth  of  con¬ 
troversy  that  the  embarrassed  McKim  rescinded  his  offer  and  donated 
the  statue  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  ever  since  with  no  demonstrable  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  New  Yorkers.8  A  replica  was  made  and  sent  to  Boston,  where 
it  still  awaits  installation  in  the  garden,  presumably  when  Boston  moves 
out  of  the  age  of  The  Late  George  Apley. 

The  Library  and  the  Trinity  Church  form  the  main  components  of 
the  Square,  a  circumstance  leading  Ralph  Adams  Cram9  to  adopt  a 
Freudian  interpretation  of  its  beauty.  In  this  dispensation,  Trinity 
serves  as  the  masculine  element  and  the  Library  as  the  feminine  prin¬ 
ciple.10  While  the  concept  may  be  conceded  to  be  somewhat  astounding, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  area  is  dominated  and  keynoted  by  the  two 
structures,  and  the  preservation  of  this  beauty  will  depend  upon  the 
willingness  of  architects  and  clients  to  respect  the  dignity  and  repose 
of  their  presence.  The  Square  and  its  dominant  buildings,  however  in¬ 
convenient  the  reality  may  be,  remain  symbols  and  recollections  of  his¬ 
torical  consequence,  and  this  status  must  be  confessed  and  accepted  by 
twentieth  century  designers. 

The  Prudential  Center,  of  course,  incites  concern  for  the  area. 
While  of  itself  sufficient,  it  must  harmonize  with  older  residents  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Square,  such  as  the  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  built  in  1908  along  classi¬ 
cal  lines  which  rank  as  an  improvement  upon  the  building  it  replaced, 
the  second  home  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  built  in 
1876  and  was  “one  of  those  striped  red  brick  and  terra-cotta  Victorian 
Gothic  structures  that  make  one  wish  John  Ruskin  had  never  visited 
Italy.”* 11  The  Center  will  have  enormous  impact  on  the  direction  of  future 
land  use  in  the  Back  Bay,  and  its  appearance  deserves  some  thought. 

But  the  likelihood  of  such  harmony  is  called  into  serious  doubt  by 
recent  construction.  The  McGraw-Hill  building,  for  example,  is  in  hide¬ 
ous  taste.  The  exterior  blushes  biliously  in  a  wretched  Kelly  green,  while 
the  main  architectural  feature  is  the  stairwell,  parading  almost  ob¬ 
scenely  through  the  structure,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  cream-colored  glazed 

8  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston  Public  Library:  A  Centennial  History.  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1956)  p.  172. 

9  Of  all  people. 

10  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  My  Life  in  Architecture.  (Boston,  1936)  p.  34. 

11  Whitehill,  Boston,  A  Topographical  History,  p.  170. 

My  debt  to  this  book  is,  I  hope,  manifest.  At  the  instigation  of  Deputy  Mayor 
John  McMorrow,  this  truly  beautiful  volume  is  inscribed  by  the  Mayor  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  distinguished  visitor.  This  practice  is  not  only  easier  on  the  city 
budget  than  the  former  practice  of  presenting  Paul  Revere  bowls  but  also  far  more 
characteristic  of  what  Boston  should  mean  to  its  visitors. 
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Trinity  Porch 


Trinity  Tower 


New  Old  South  Church  and 
McGraw-Hill  Building,  from 
Trinity  Cloister 


IBM  Building 


McGraw-Hill  Bldg. 


Fagade,  Boston  Public  Library 


Franklin  Statue,  City  Hall 


This  plan,  presented  three  years  ago  by  Jacek  von  Henneberg, 
of  the  Cambridge  architectural  firm  of  Henneberg  and  Henneberg, 
is  the  latest  and  most  realistic  of  a  long  series  of  schemes  designed  to 
give  Copley  Square  adequate  monumental  treatment.  Other  plans 
have  included  a  vast  sunken  garden  offered  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  a  European-type  plaza  with  a  fountain  or  column  in  the 
center,  presented  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram  in  the  1920s.  Since  the 
Square  is  to  be  sandwiched  between  Mr.  Callahan’s  turnpike  and 
Mr.  Callahan’s  Under-Common  garage,  this  plan  seems  most  logical 
since  it  separates  people  from  automobiles. 
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glass  which  blends  with  singular  lack  of  success  with  the  ptomaine 
green.  Together,  the  features  cooperate  to  form  an  irregular  checker¬ 
board  constituting  one  of  Copley’s  major  eyesores.  The  deification  of  the 
stairwell,  a  practice  unfortunately  gaining  in  popularity  in  late  Boston 
College  construction,  may  acquire  some  meagre  defense  by  citation  of 
Louis  Sullivan’s  rule,  which  states  that  form  follows  function.  Yet  func¬ 
tion,  in  the  view  of  the  father  of  American  architecture — or  godfather, 
as  Lewis  Mumford  would  have  it — has  as  a  primary  goal  the  delight  of 
the  human  eye.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  offered  further  comment  on  this 
question :  “A  building  should  grace  a  landscape,  not  disgrace  it.”  When 
confronted  with  green  bathroom-tile  and  a  lower  floor  occupied  of¬ 
fensively  by  a  super-market  and  a  knick-knack  shop,  one  tends  to  specu¬ 
late  adversely  on  the  possibility  of  modern  good  taste. 

Down  the  street,  different  conclusions  are  educed.  The  IBM  building, 
serving  the  same  general  purpose  as  the  McGraw-Hill  monstrosity,  oc¬ 
cupying  approximately  the  same  amount  of  land,  and  apparently  costing 
about  the  same  amount  of  money,  refreshes  the  eye  with  its  colonnaded 
ground  floor,  giving  the  impression  of  a  building  rising  on  stilts  while 
practically  increasing  sidewalk  space.  Chop  by  cheek  with  the  Trinity 
Church,  the  IBM  edifice  offers  proof  that  a  given  style  of  taste  will 
blend  with  any  other  design  of  similar  taste.  The  neutral-grey  of  the 
steel  fagade  is  orderly  yet  varied,  its  pattern  expressing  a  certain  sym¬ 
bolism  appropriate  to  a  company  ministering  to  a  machine  age. 

The  introduction  of  stilts  is  of  course  not  new.  Due  in  large  part  to 
the  ideas  of  Ludwig  Mies  Van  der  Rohe,  it  reaches  perfection  in  his 
bronze  Seagram’s  building  in  New  York.  Its  neighbor,  Lever  House,  de¬ 
signed  by  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  perhaps  unintentionally  ad¬ 
vertises  a  Lever  product  by  appearing  to  float  on  the  edge  of  a  colon¬ 
naded  plaza.12  In  Boston  parlance,  too,  stilts  are  eminently  acceptable. 
In  1657,  the  town  fathers  directed  that  the  new  Town  House,  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  Old  State  House,  be  built  on  pillars,  so  that  “the  open  roome 
between  the  pillars  may  serve  for  Merchants,  Masters  of  Shippes  and 
Strangers  as  well  as  the  towne  ...  to  meete  in.”13 

This  historic  link  with  the  past  should  enable  the  IBM  building  to 
stand  with  greater  pride  in  the  towering  shadow  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building,  designed  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram  in 
1939.  The  leading  Gothic  revivalist  of  modern  years,  Cram  regarded 
modern  architecture  as  barbaric,  if  not  somewhat  immoral.  His  client’s 
expansion  plans  will  soon  submerge  his  pride  and  joy,  the  little,  gold- 


12  An  excellent  description  of  this  whole  new  trend  is  contained  in  several 
essays  by  Lewis  Mumford  in  From  The  Ground  Up.  (New  York,  1956). 

is  Whitehill,  Boston,  p.  14. 
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leafed  cupola,  thereby  rendering  even  more  fitting  David  McCord’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  building: 

Ralph  Adams  Cram 
One  morning  said  damn, 

And  designed  the  Urn  Burial 
For  a  concern  actuarial.14 

The  greatest  controversy  between  the  modernist  and  traditionalist 
in  architecture  is  analogous  to  the  liberal-conservative  argument  in 
politics,  in  that  one  side  has  too  little  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  while  the  other  consistently  over-estimates  it.  The  old 
guard  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  the  studied  absence  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  ornamentation  in  modern  work,  ignoring  the  possible  answer 
that  such  architectural  treatment  of  leaves  and  flowers  depended  upon 
man’s  continual  association  with  them  for  intelligibility.  A  technological 
civilization  simply  cannot  maintain  such  pastoral  ties  with  any  degree 
of  logic. 

There  are  methods,  however,  which  retain  the  link  with  the  natural 
while  devoting  the  major  energy  of  line  to  the  recapitulation  of  the 
machine  age.  What  Louis  Sullivan,  the  original  functionalist,  accom¬ 
plished  with  decoration  integral  to  the  building  itself,  his  pupil,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  continued  in  early  designs  by  extensive  reliance  upon  sur¬ 
rounding  landscaping  of  his  plainer  structures.  Along  with  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  he  realized  that  these  elements  remain  indispensable  to  the  fast 
pace  of  the  city,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  become  obsolete  as 
architectural  themes.  Together,  Sullivan  and  Wright  conducted  a  wake 
for  natural  forms  in  architecture,  but  the  moderation  of  the  transition 
provided  them  with  a  most  beautiful  passing. 

Traditionalism,  too,  bears  a  heavy  onus  of  blame  for  the  increase 
of  urban  blight.  The  Victorian  Compromise,  preoccupied  with  buildings 
of  obvious  significance  in  the  cultural  activity  of  the  city,  considered 
only  the  allocation  of  Gothic  to  churches  and  colleges,  Classical  to  banks 
and  public  buildings,  and  left  factories  and  railroad  stations  to  be 
planned  according  to  the  catch-as-catch-can  rationale.  Richardson  cried 
in  this  wilderness  without  effect;  his  plans  for  several  suburban  sta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  his  expressed  desire  to  construct  a  beautiful  grain 
elevator,  were  to  put  it  mildly,  disregarded. 

This  obviously  passive  fault  of  the  traditional,  however,  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  real  danger  created  by  the  architectural  radical. 
Mesmerized  by  the  credo  of  function,  he  too  often  falls  prey  to  the 
suggestions  of  highway  engineers  and  rapacious  real  estate  magnates, 
who  purvey  virtually  insufferable  additions  and  subtractions  to  and 
from  urban  areas  under  the  brand  name  of  progress.  Where  the  reac- 

14  David  McCord,  About  Boston.  (New  York,  1948)  p.  108. 
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tionary  burdens  himself  with  a  faulty  epistemology,  the  modernist 
operates  without  regard  for  ethical  considerations.  The  betrayal  of 
cultural  heritage  is  a  high  crime,  and  if  architectural  genocide  occurs 
more  spectacularly  as  the  result  of  Nazi  bombing,  its  accomplishment 
by  American  bulldozers  is  no  less  effective.  Given  free  rein,  a  double 
handful  of  such  panderers  to  function  might  easily  make  dogma  the 
equation  of  beauty  with  originality  and,  sacrificing  the  past  on  the 
bloody  altar  of  consistency,  transform  our  cities  into  an  Orwellian  world 
resembling  a  giant  chemistry  lab,  the  people  living  and  working  in  test- 
tubes. 

More  sensible  would  be  the  thoughtful  synthesis  of  attitudes  mutual¬ 
ly  held.  There  has  already  been  development  of  architectural  opinion 
far  outdistancing  the  evolution  of  architectural  taste.  People  admittedly 
seem  to  know  what  they  like,  but  they  experience  some  difficulty  in  de¬ 
ciding  just  what  it  is  that  they  know.  The  result  is  an  anvil  chorus  of 
contending  theorists  sufficient  to  reduce  Verdi,  for  all  his  Copley  splen¬ 
dor,  to  a  mere  whisper. 

II 

We  have  many  huge  and  grandiose  villages 
but  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  we  have  no  cities. 

H.  L.  Mencken 

The  general  dilemma  reduces  to  these  contradictory  theses:  either 
the  city  is  to  be  a  reasonable,  livable  place,  where  buildings  both  old 
and  new  enjoy  proper  settings  of  grass  and  clear,  open  space,  or  it  is  to 
be  a  bloodless  hive  shrouded  in  carbon  monoxide  and  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  Predictably,  all  planners  espouse  the  first  objective.  Pre¬ 
dictably,  at  least  in  Boston,  the  same  designers  part  ways  after  their 
common  confession  and  set  about  realizing  the  goal  by  adherence  to 
totally  opposed  schools.  Consequently  the  air  is  full  of  charges  and 
counter-charges,  and  the  situation  becomes  worse  and  worse.  The  debate 
revolves  around  planning  and  zoning  laws. 

Such  legislation  is  a  crumbling  bastion  for  the  combatants.  Located 
in  a  no-man’s-land  between  art  and  politics,  these  laws  are  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  interpreters,  who  are  in  turn  under  the  stern  guidance 
of  whoever  or  whatever  it  is  which  has  put  them  into  office.  For  the 
last  century,  greedy  realtors  and  insensitive  highway  builders  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  direction  of  the  interpreting  agencies.  As  a 
result,  contradictions  have  sprung  up  like  soldiers  from  dragon's  teeth, 
armoring  a  fortress  habitable  only  by  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 
Industrial  slums  couple  ironically  with  squares  and  parks;  super-high- 
ways  slice  across  the  city  like  razor  blades  bleeding  it  of  any  recog- 
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nizable  shape.  Here  is  a  transfer  of  the  torch,  if  ever  there  was  one — 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  railroads  wore  the  butcher’s  apron  in 
the  slaughter  of  city  planning. 

Boston  might  well  stand  as  a  selected  example  of  such  shortsighted¬ 
ness.  Few  of  its  citizens  have  any  idea  of  the  visual  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay,15  but  George  Apley’s  father 
was  one  of  them.  Landlord  of  property  in  the  South  End,  he  sold  it 
in  a  hurry  when  he  first  saw  a  man  in  shirtsleeves ,  sitting  on  the  stairs 
and  reading  the  daily  paper.  This,  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rooming  houses,  was  felt  by  Mr.  Apley  to  be  a  sign  of 
decline  in  real  estate  values,  and  he  was  right.  When  the  New  Haven 
came  along  to  bisect  the  entire  area,  the  South  End  was  rudely  divorced 
from  Back  Bay  and  became  tangible  definition  for  the  phrase,  “the 
other  side  of  the  tracks.” 

Today  the  railroad  menace  creaks  along  with  spiked  guns,  as  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  its  plaintive  advertisements  in  the  press  can  witness. 
In  its  place  stands  the  expressway,  and  the  men  who  thrust  the  railroad 
bed  through  nineteenth  century  Boston  have  equally  ruthless  heirs  on 
the  twentieth  century  Turnpike  Authority. 

The  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  into  the  city  has 
been  a  source  of  altercation  for  some  time.  The  City  Planning  Board, 
which  feels  a  justifiable  reluctance  to  ban  the  automobile  as  a  swift 
panacea  for  the  local  traffic  problem,  recommends  that  the  expressways 
come  to  a  graceful  end  at  the  proposed  Inner  Belt,  thus  diverting  traffic 
away  from  the  downtown  area.  It  has  suggested  that  this  connection 
be  effected  somewhere  near  Boston  University  Bridge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  stands  the  Turnpike  Authority. 
Equipped  with  the  political  advantages  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
any  venture,  it  has  managed  to  send  the  road  crashing  through  to  the 
South  Station  in  a  veritable  blitzkrieg  of  asphalt  and  steam  shovels, 
“with  the  presumed  objective  of  discharging  the  traffic  into  Boston 
harbor.”16  The  station  is  a  trifle  east  of  B.U.  bridge. 

These  highways  are  wondrously  efficient.  In  Copley  Square,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  S.S.  Pierce  building,  a  tenant  of  the  corner  of  Huntington 
Avenue  and  Dartmouth  Street  for  some  eighty  years,  was  torn  down  in 
1958.  It  was  no  gem,  a  mere  parody  of  Richardson’s  style,  but  it  did  not 
disgrace  the  surrounding  landscape.  Its  replacement,  a  parking  lot  pre¬ 
sumably  modern  in  style,  cannot  make  the  same  claim. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sheraton-Plaza,  on  the  corner  of  St.  James 
and  Trinity  Place,  the  Westminster  Hotel  stood  from  1889  to  the  recent 

15  Lynch,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

16  Remarks  of  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.  on  “Transportation  and  Boston’s  Future,” 
at  Citizens’  Seminar,  Boston  College,  April  22,  1958.  Printed  by  Boston  College, 
May,  1958. 
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past.  Excessively  and  almost  vulgarly  adorned  with  flawless  sculpture, 
it  nevertheless  should  have  been  saved,  representing  as  it  did  the  whole 
late  Victorian  period  of  Boston  architecture.  Its  replacement  is  certain 
to  please  the  officials  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  boasts  in  its  official  propaganda  that  it  “overlooks  historic  Copley 
Square,  architecturally  considered  one  of  the  finest  municipal  squares 
in  the  country,”  since  it  takes  the  tasteful  form  of  still  another  parking 
lot.  Indeed,  the  child  of  the  Turnpike  Authority  is  a  prodigy  to  behold. 

The  lesson  of  this  is  clear  enough.  If  the  road  is  as  necessary  as 
the  Turnpike  Authority  claims,  though  it  hardly  seems  possible,  then 
its  entrance  into  the  city  and  the  resultant  tide  of  automobiles  using  it, 
should  be  integrated  by  planners  willing  to  capitalize  on  this  and  similar 
situations  and  having  courage  to  trample  on  a  few  toes  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  annexed  for  itself 
this  ambitious  task.  Richard  S.  Bolan,  Chief  Planner,  says  that  a  new 
plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South  End  will  include  an  attempt  to 
link  the  new  Prudential  Center  with  the  park-lined  area  between  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  suggests  a  tree-lined 
mall  which  would  look  from  Prudential  toward  the  sea.  This  objective 
requires  the  demolition  of  the  Forest  Hills  Elevated,  and  that  would  be 
a  pity  indeed.  Other  cities,  attaching  their  respect  for  the  past  to  more 
suitable  objects,  have  stripped  the  streets  of  such  unsightly  inventions 
long  ago,  recognizing  them  as  even  more  creative  of  slums  than  the  wider 
railroad  beds.  The  right  of  way  lost  by  the  transit  company  would  be 
replaced  by  a  median  strip  in  the  new  Southwest  Expressway,  as  pro¬ 
posed  to  alleviate  slum-causing  congestion  on  the  streets  of  the  South 
End,  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain.  This  would  follow  the  path  of  the 
New  Haven  roadbed. 

The  South  End  is  definitely  worth  saving.  Its  buildings  are  for  the 
most  part  structurally  sound,  much  more  so  than  the  high-rent  Beacon 
Hill  region.  The  red  brick  presents  a  pattern  unified  with  the  rest  of 
the  city  and  is  far  more  attractive  than  New  York’s  brownstone,  which 
Edith  Wharton  called  “the  most  hideous  stone  ever  quarried.”  Its  parks 
and  squares  form  a  design  superior  to  most  urban  areas  in  the  country.17 

Any  action,  however,  must  be  taken  in  the  political  context  of  space 
and  time.  Edward  J.  Logue,  named  Redevelopment  Administrator  for 
Boston  after  some  bloodshed,  had  publicly  announced  his  conviction  that 
most  of  Boston  can  be  saved,  rather  than  demolished  in  a  great  orgy 
of  bulldozers.  This  attitude,  with  Mr.  Logue’s  advocacy  of  neighborhood¬ 
sized  housing  projects,  set  up  on  a  human  scale,  should  provide  some 
encouragement  for  those  who  have  commenced  to  fear  that  all  urban 
renewal  programs,  theoretically  designed  to  supply  better  quarters  for 

17  Tunnard  and  Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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all  people,  must  inevitably  bring  forth  only  luxury  towers  built  for  tax- 
revenue  purposes. 

Viewed  moderately,  then,  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  heavy  machinery  men,  who  are  perforce  concerned 
mostly  with  expeditious  and  at  least  partially  economical  reconstruction 
of  Boston  and  those  concerned  with  cultural  matters.  Should  any  real 
cooperation  come  about,  the  city  might  experience  a  true  renascence  of 
architecture  and  planning,  serving  to  enhance  and  recall  her  reputation 
while  improving  upon  it.  On  a  small,  and  somewhat  less  pragmatic 
scale,  such  work  has  already  begun. 

In  the  office  of  Mayor  Collins,  who  thoughtfully  stated  that  “a  city’s 
future  is  but  a  logical  extension  of  its  past.”  Deputy  Mayor  John  P. 
McMorrow’s  activities  serve  some  reason  to  believe  that  true  “home 
rule”  would  make  Boston  into  a  wonderfully  beautiful  city.  Without 
fanfare,  and  with  almost  no  shouting  in  the  public  press,  he  has  begun 
operations  to  clean  the  exterior  of  City  Hall  and  its  annex.  Carried 
out  by  employees  of  the  Park  Department,  who  substituted  sand-blast¬ 
ing  apparatus  for  their  usual  tree-spraying  tools,  the  restoration  of  the 
first  two  floors  of  the  buildings  to  their  original  white  granite  has  been 
accomplished  at  a  total  cost  of  fifty  dollars.  The  rest  of  the  work  will 
require  scaffolding,  but  the  cost  will  remain  low  enough  to  permit  similar 
treatment  of  the  Library  and  other  public  buildings.  With  commend¬ 
able  fortitude,  Mr.  McMorrow  also  advanced  on  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Josiah  Quincy  who  stand  in  tired  green  upon  the  lawn  of  City  Hall, 
thus  becoming  embroiled  in  a  police  action  of  the  war  between  tradition¬ 
alism  and  modernism.  Ruthlessly,  he  ordered  the  patina  stripped  from 
the  statues,  exciting  wild  words  from  historicists,  who  tend  to  disagree 
with  his  opinion  that  the  covering  is  merely  “fancily-named  goo.”  The 
work  was  finished  at  small  cost. 

In  addition,  Mr.  McMorrow  and  his  superior,  Mayor  Collins,  have 
given  full  support  to  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  on 
Washington  and  School  Streets.  The  group  in  charge  of  this  project  is 
headed  by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Director  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
and  it  does  its  work  in  the  conviction  that  the  Old  Corner  is  merely  one 
of  many  buildings  deserving  of  preservation  for  either  esthetic  or 
historical  reasons.  Mr.  Bolan,  of  the  Planning  Board,  approves  such  ef¬ 
forts  highly,  noting  only  that  they  usually  come  “too  little  and  too  late.” 
Citing  the  Old  Howard  Theatre  in  Scollay  Square,  the  restoration  of 
which  will  necessitate  considerable  revision  of  civic  center  plans  for 
the  area,  Mr.  Bolan  advocates  the  establishment  of  “specific  criteria” 
for  such  operations,  organized  to  accomplish  the  most  good.  In  this  he 
echoes  Life  magazine,18  which  called  for  the  commission  of  beaux  arts 

18  Of  all  people. 
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committees  in  all  American  cities,  to  prevent  the  draining  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  historical  heritage.  In  Boston,  such  a  group  might  combine  the 
dormant  Fine  Arts  Commission  and  more  specific  boards  such  as  the 
Beacon  Hill  Architectural  Commission.  With  the  help  of  the  press,  it 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

This  action,  in  turn,  would  soon  produce  material  fringe  benefits 
similar  to  those  discovered  by  merchants  on  School  Street,  whose  trade 
has  been  increased  by  pedestrians  come  to  admire  the  newly-beautified 
City  Hall.  This  relation  of  profits  to  esthetics  is  nothing  new;  the  John¬ 
son’s  Wax  people  have  found  Mr.  Wright’s  factory  design  eminently 
suited  to  improvement  of  their  advertising.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  gained  from  the  intra-departmental  coordination  of  Boston’s  various, 
contending  commissions  and  authorities. 

Given  such  united  effort,  we  may  expect  several  advances.  We 
may  expect  the  removal  of  the  plastic  beacon  atop  the  Sheraton-Plaza, 
which  lights  up  at  night  in  a  gesture  of  friendly  tawdriness  and  wel¬ 
comes  air  travellers  to  Boston  and  quiet  lodgings.  In  place  of  this  trashy 
bauble,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  return  to  more  reasonable  days,  when 
Boston  praised  a  rather  different  kind  of  column.  Built  in  1789  by 
Charles  Bulfinch,  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill.  Later  moved,  it 
carries  a  plaque  bearing  this  message : 

AMERICANS 

WHILE  FROM  THIS  EMINENCE 
SCENES  OF  LUXURIANT  FERTILITY 
OF  FLOURISHING  COMMERCE 
&  THE  ABODES  OF  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS 
MEET  YOUR  VIEW 
FORGET  NOT  THOSE 
WHO  BY  THEIR  EXERTIONS 
HAVE  SECURED  TO  YOU 
THESE  BLESSINGS. 

This  plaque  cannot  be  read  today :  the  pillar  rises  in  the  middle  of 
a  parking  lot,  surrounded  by  cars  owned  by  the  members  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  legislature. 
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